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HER YEARS. 
7 EARS come and go, each bringing in his train 
Spring fair with promise, Summer glad with bloom, 

Fruit-bearing Autumn, and the Winter’s gloom; 
But years and seasons change for her in vain, 
Since still she strings her rosary of pain, 

Catching from far some subtle lost perfume, 

Some scent of roses dying on a tomb, 
Unfreshened by Spring’s dew or Summer's rain. 
Why change the seasons, when she cannot change? 

For pomp of morn, high noon, or setting sun 
What cares she? They are powerless to estrange 

Her soul from Grief, who, till her day be done, 
Companions her wherever she may range, 

And makes her new years old ere yet begun. 

" Louise CHANDLER MoUuLron. 
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Our next number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
with a variety of patterns, accompanied by illustrations and 
descriptions of seasonable Toilettes—Summer Gowns, Wrap- 
pings, and Hats ; Girls’ and Boys’ Clothing ; Work Patterns, 
etc, , ete. 

COMMENCEMENT DAYS. 

SLENDER slip of a girl, robed in shimmering 
A white, with flowers in her hands, blushingly re- 
ceives from the faculty who have directed her studies 
the testimonial which witnesses to her diligence and 
fidelity. The moment is ecstatic. Her proud father 
and mother, sitting in the audience to-day and sur- 
veying the scene, which in their simple hearts resol ves 
itself into an ovation, with their daughter as the cen- 
tral figure, remember how bright she was in the nurs- 
ery, how aspiring in the school-room, how ambitious 
in the Jast four years at college. From babyhood up, 
the girl’s life has been, in their view, a succession of 
promotions, each in its degreea triumph. For them, 
as for her, the hour is fraught with exultation. Have 
they not vicariously spent four years in college too? 

As the young girl, her sweet vibrant voice trem- 
bling yet resolute, recites her graduation essay, with 
its liigh-sounding and far-reaching title, its carefully 
rounded periods, and its bewitching air of inexperi- 
ence masquerading in the purple of authority, the 
parents are thrilled with a nameless bliss. Other 
listeners, if thoughtful, cannot but forecast the years 
to come in a fashion these good people would find 
impossible. 

There sits in the auditorium, perhaps, a woman with 
frost-powdered hair who thirty years ago was herself 
a graduate. Not yet old, though a lifetime of endea- 
vor, purpose, and accomplishment lies between her 
and the girl on the platform, this matron easily re- 
members her own emotions in that eventful yester- 
day, and measures those of the maiden before her by 
this gauge. 

And thus measuring, she prays silently that the 
college girl of 1891, so much better equipped for the 
world’s work than ever were her predecessors, may 
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not begin the life outside the class-room by making 
mistakes. She knows, this older woman, that homi- 
lies are out of place, and that should she preach, the 
text and the sermon would alike fall on heedless and 
preoccupied ears. In the first flush of conquest, who 
pauses to think of the fields that are still to be won ? 

Yet she cannot but pray that, leaving the college 
routine and the college atmosphere to assist in the 
daily, and by contrast humdrum, round of home du- 
ties, the girl may not disdain the obligations of the 
daughter to the household. Old-fashioned as it may 
seem, the quiet woman has a feeling that nothing on 
earth is so dignified as the happy home. 

She trusts that the plain little mother and the sen- 
sible hard-working father may be aware of no disap- 
pointment when their college girl is again, as in her 
childhood, an every-day member of the family, con- 
sidered as much as and no more than the rest, and 
finding, like a discoverer afloat on unfamiliar seas, 
that she must pre-empt some island of her own, and 
take up some line of obscure duty at the fireside. 

The years that follow these bright Commencement 
days may be years of trial for many a college girl. 
They will be crucial tests of character, and will fur- 
nish the best answer to the practical question, ‘* What 
is a college course really worth in a woman's develop- 
ment?” 


THE ENGLISH MIDDLE CLASS. 
BY ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 


REMEMBER an American girl once saying to me that 

if she could not live in the ‘* smart set” in England, she 
would not want to live there at all; she would never willing- 
ly admit herself to be socially an inferior being. This is 
the prevailing American sentiment on the subject. At home 
the man or woman who cannot be ranked with Mr. McAllis- 
ter’s Four Hundred, or write F.F.V. after his or her name, 
or boast of a house within the correct rhyming radius of 
Philadelphia, at least need not look up to those who can. 
But in England it is another matter. ‘There belief in class 
distinctions is the very basis of social life, and those who 
hold a lower place on the social ladder cheerfully face and 
acknowledge the fact of their inferiority. Naturally this is 
unbearable to the independent American, who would have 
you know he is just as good as any other man, and a great deal 
better, and so when he comes to England he can find no use 
for any but two classes—the ‘‘smart”’ people, as the English 
would call them, and the East-Enders; not to be ignored, 
since of Jate their moral elevation has been a favorite fad with 
the aristocracy. ‘To the great middle class that fills up the 
gap between these two social extremes he is indifferent. His 
study of court conventions and alleged Whitechapel bar- 
barism leaves him no time or inclination to consider middle- 
class ways and manners and customs, and consequently he 
knows absolutely nothing of by far the largest section of the 
English people, by far the most important phase of English 
life. 

It is not very easy to define the middle class. It has, in- 
deed, grown so large that the English themselves divide it 
into the ‘‘upper” and ‘‘lower” middle classes, and these 
two divisions are fast becoming as distinct as the warrior 
and merchant castes of India. In the “upper” ranks are 
all the professional men; and to-day, that trade has become 
quite the correct thing, all the larger inerchants and bankers, 
aud even shop-keepers, artists, literary men, and actors too 
—since actors have taken to playing the: part of leading cit- 
izen—are included. In the ‘* lower” division are the simall- 
er tradesmen and shop-keepers, the great army of petty clerks, 
teachers in the Board Schools, and, in a word, those whose 
work, though of less intrinsic value, is considered a shade 
nore respectable than that of the genuine workman or arti- 
san. We are all for respectability in our degenerate age. 

This ‘‘ upper” middle class, taken as a whole, is the chief 
power in the land because of its wealth, the main prop and 
stay of aristocratic institutions because of its respect for the 


class above it, and the principal stimulus to socialism be- 


cause of its contempt for the class below. The very strong. 
hold of British conservatism, it would as soon think of sup- 
porting Mr. Gladstone as of making a French salad. It is 
within its ranks that the British matron reigns supreme and 
the young person prevails. Convention is its creed,and the 
Prince of Wales its prophet. 1t knows no authority but the 
Limes and the Telegraph, the Royal Academy supplies its 
art, and Mr. Jerome K. Jerome is its literary idol. Of course 
there are notable exceptions to this rule. In the profession- 
al, artistic, and literary groups intellectual pursuits have 
necessarily broadened men’s social and political standards. 
You see the difference in the greater independence of the 
women, many of whom go into journalism or medicine, or 
even trade, less because they bave to than because they seek 
occupation. You see it in the wider interests of the men, 
whose studies have forced them to acknowledge that, after 
all, the universe is not bounded by the British Channel and 
the Atlantic Ocean. It must be admitted, however, that 
now authors and artists have bartered their freedom for a 
mess of social pottage; they are often the most bound down 
of all the great middle-class slaves to respectability; their 
houses, on the surface at least, the most perfect specimens of 
the English middle-class interior. 

The line which separates ‘‘upper” and ‘lower ” middle 
classes is really far more sharply defined than that which lies 
between the former and the aristocracy. If instead of say- 
ing we are all socialists nowadays, Mr. John Morley had dis- 
covered that we are all in trade, he would have been nearer 
the truth. There are coal merchants and cab proprietors in 
the House of Lords. And, on the other hand, it is no rare 
thing, but a common occurrence, for members of the profes- 
sional, literary, and artistic sets to be presented at court, and 
included in the invitations to State functions. And with 
their manner of life, it is not easy to point to a great and dis- 
tinctive difference, though, in this respect, between ‘‘ upper ” 
and ‘‘lower” middle the gulf is wide. A few years ago 
there was a fire in the Guards’ Club in Pall Mall, and nem- 
bers, while repairs were being made, were taken in at the Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. ‘* Aoh! really,” one was heard to say at 
dinner, ‘‘ these middle-class fellows don’t drink bad wine, do 
they?” The story is characteristic. ‘* Middle-class fellows” 
don’t live badly, according to aristocratic ideals. You will 
find that actual living, that is, when understood to mean eat- 
ing and drinking, is much the same in middle-class house- 
holds as in ducal mansions. In both is that endless succes- 
sion of meals that frightens the American when he first comes 
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to England—the early cup of tea in the bedroom, the late 
breakfast, the two-o’clock luncheon, the five-o’clock tea, the 
seven or eight o'clock dinuer, the ten-o’clock cup of tea—a 
succession that threatens to leave time for little else. 

The great difference really consists in the fact that work 
is the rule with the ‘‘upper” middle class, leisure with the 
aristocracy. In this respect there is a much closer corre- 
spondence between the former and our well-to-do profes- 
sional and merchant class. In the first place;’since most 
professional and business men must be in town almost all 
the year round, in England, as in America, they live in town, 
and do not merely come up for the London season. (What 
1 say of London holds good in the provinces, but it is easier 
to speak of life in one particular place.) They go away for 
the Jong vacation in the autumn, and at Christmas and 
Easter and Whitsuntide. To take a holiday then is as ne- 
cessary to every middle-class Englishman who can afford it 
as it is to eat bacon for breakfast, or drink wine with his 
dinner. It is at these seasons that Norway and Switzerland 
and Italy are overrun with English tourists, But often and 
far as they travel, determined as they are to spend every 
available moment in the country, their home is in town or 
in the near suburbs. 

In the second place, the English professional or business 
man must go “down town” every day, just like the Ameri- 
can; ‘‘down town” with him probably meaning the law 
courts and their neighborhood for the barrister, the City for 
the banker or merchant. He it is who fills the underground 
trains from ten to eleven in the morning, and from four to 
tive in the afternoon, for whom four horses are harnessed to 
many an omnibus from far parishes, and who charters the 
private ‘*’bus,” which later, on its return trip, is the despair of 
unsuspecting females Whom it entraps, and then forces to pay 
double fare. The man, or men, of the house being away all 
day, wife and children are left very much to their own de- 
vices, just as in an American family. 

While the wealth in the ‘‘ upper” middle class is greater, 
perhaps, than in the aristocracy, the number of very large es- 
tablishments is, of course, less. The house that is repeated 
again and again in the terraces and gardens of Bayswater, 
that lines the squares of Bloomsbury and the streets of Ken- 
sington, is the rule; and in this house, the wife of its master 
usually superintends her own house-keeping. This with us 
would be thought no light task with which to begin the day. 
An American woman wonders when she learns how many 
servants are needed to run such a household. The cook 
must have her one or more kitchen-maids, there must be a 
couple of footmen and a parlor-maid to do their work, two 
or three chamber-maids, a lady’s-maid, and in large houses 
this would seem but a small staff. 

Not long ago an English friend of mine told me that she 
thought the great difference between the way of life of peo- 
ple in the south of England and of those in the north was 
that the former held for ideal of comfort a great plenty of ser- 
vants, even if one lived plainly in order to be able to retain 
them; while with the latter fewer servants were kept, so that 
there might be a more plentiful table. This still more ap- 
propriately might be said to be one of the great contrasts 
between English and American standards of domestic com- 
fort. We eat much better than our cousins across the sea; 
but our service, compared to that in the average middle-class 
family, is execrable. To manage all these servants and pro- 
vide for them would be more than enough to keep one poor 
woman busy, were it not that in England a house, in some 
inscrutable fashion, runs itself, and house-keeping is simpli- 
fied into short interviews with the cook after breakfast and 
a weekly scrutiny of tradesmen’s books. 

One middle-class interior is very like another—dining-room 
on the ground-floor, drawing-rooms in the second story, bed- 
rooms above. The only difference is, perhaps, that where 
the average City man (there are exceptions, that goes without 
saying) in his domestic decorations shows a preference for 
Maple & Shoolbred, the Tottenham Court Road furnishers, 
the professional man would probably give his choice to Lib 
erty or Morris, Where the one would buy Marcus Stone or 
Seymour Lucas, the other would probably invest in Burne- 
Jones and Watts. On the table of the latter, Meredith, or even 
Daudet, might be more conspicuous than Jerome K. Jerome. 

Visiting hours are so much more sensibly arranged than 
with us that the English woman has her morning practically 
to herself. She is well fortified for the day. She had her 
cup of tea before getting up. Then, at nine, came breakfast 
with her husband and children—an informal meal, with no 
servants intheroom. At this she drank another cup of tea, 
eat her rasher of bacon and toast, and finished with marma- 
lade. There is no puzzling her brains to think of what to 
have for breakfast. The menu is bacon and marmalade, 
winter and summer, spring and autumn. And what if the 
cook does not make good hot cakes or rolls? These are deli- 
cacies never seen on an English breakfast table. 

After the interview with the cook, the lady of the house is 
full mistress of her own time. She can count upon no one, 
except perhaps an intimate friend, calling before three or 
four in the afternoon, so that it is rarely she is interrupted 
for formal social duties. Sometimes she devotes her morn- 
ing to outside work. She may be a devout church woman or 
a Primrose Dame—such a very correct thing to be—or a 
member of a Liberal association. Dress reform or educa- 
tion may interest her. With a few women it is enough to 
play worthily the role of British matron, and write to the 
Daily Telegraph in the cause of British morals and senti- 
ment. But most frequently the English woman of this class 
does absolutely nothing, still the favorite feminine occupa- 
tion the world over. 

Luncheon is a very important function, from which chil- 
dren are banished to the nursery. It might be called more 
correctly a dinner—hot joint and vegetables, a pudding, 
cheese, and fruit. This is no light fare; and if the hour is 
two (and it is, as a rule), the afternoon is well advanced be- 
fore the round of visits is begun, or it is time to go down to 
the drawing-room for one’s own afternoon at home. 

Shopping hours are much the same as with us. Between 
twelve and five Oxford and Regent streets and Totten- 
ham Court Road, and the shops that line them, are most 
crowded. The most popular time of all, however, is from 
three to five. And then, if luncheon must be had away from 
home, it is in the genuine English restaurant—in the Hol- 
born or the Criterion or the St. James’s—it is eaten. Not 
for the British middle-class woman are the pleasant little 
French and Italian haunts, where a joint or something from 
the grill is not held to be the only dish fit for man or woman 
to eat. 

At five o'clock tea is served. It is brought up to the 
drawing-room on a tray, and is the most informal and de- 
lightful of all English meals. Thin slices of bread-and-but- 
ter and cake—home-made, if possible—are eaten with it, 
and on a day “at home” it answers as an excellent substi- 
tute for couversation, 

After tea it is time to dress for seven, half past seven, or 
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eight o'clock dinner, for most English women of this class 
muke some sort of a toilette for dinner, except, as an English 
woman carefully explained to me once, those who go to 
chapel; going to chapel, for some reason or other, necessi- 
tating one’s always keeping one’s bonnet on or having it 
close at hand. Dinner, the master of the house now being 
at home, is a very formal affair, far more so than it is with 
us. The manner in which it is served is of more account 
than the dishes of which it consists. Our stand by, soup, you 
need never expect to get very good, if you get it at all. 
Upon the inevitable joint and the uo less inevitable tart you 
can as surely count. With dinner the day ends. The hours 
that remain are devoted to amusement, whether that means 
sitting around the fire in the embarrassed silence, broken by 
spasmodic ‘* Aohs ” that in England is called talking, or go- 
ing to the theatre, where stalls aud balcony are usually filled 
by the wealthy *‘ upper” middle class. 

On Sundays there is a change in the day’s programme. 
Dinner is eaten in the middle of the day, and a cold supper— 
very like dinner, only fish aud meat and tart are cold—is 
served about nine; at this meal in smaller households you 
wait upon yourself, the servant being allowed a half-holiday. 

It is at their receptions and ‘‘at homes” that the English 
middle class is seen in its most characteristic phase—those 
dreary functions where no one is ever introduced, and people 
look so bored to death you wonder why they ever consented 
tocome. Sometimes, to help matters, there is a little music, 
which, however, but adds to the dreariness. Friends are 
invited to sing, and the naive simplicity of English men 
and English girls who have absolutely no voices, but who 
will pretend to sing at one of these entertainments, passes 
belief. If professional musicians are engaged, they seem to 
cast a gloom over the already gloomy party. Who can de- 
scribe the unspeakable evenings when the guests sit in rows 
in front of the piano and look supremely uncomfortable at 
the end of every performance, wondering what on earth they 
ought to say about it. For the afternoon function, the ordi- 
nary tea is all the refreshment, which is sensible enough. 
Who does not shudder at the thought of the enormous meals 
one has eaten at a reception at home at the unholy hour of 
five? But the tea is served in the dining-room down-stairs, 
and the maid invites you to come in and have a cup before 
you are ushered into the drawing-room above. For the 
evening, the supper is light, according to American notions. 
Sandwiches are often the only solid fare, though there are 
sweets in infinite variety, and in England sweets mean pud- 
dings and pastry. Our elaborate salads and oysters are un- 
known. 

The middle class enjoys being instructed. It has its in- 
stitutions, where it seeks learning made easy by obtaining 
literary men and scientists of more or less standing to lecture 
on their respective specialties. There is the Royal Institu- 
tion in Albemarle Street, but its very name shows that it 
has other than middle-class pretensions. More typical is the 
London Institution in Finsbury Circus,where lectures to suit 
the City man are given at five in the afternoon, and you see, 
filling the benches, prosperous, comfortable-looking business 
men with their wives and daughters, not from Bayswater or 
Kensington, but from near suburbs, to be reached from Liv- 
erpool Street or London Bridge station. In this hall I have 
heard Mr. Edmund Gosse lecture, and Mr. Walter Pater, and 
many another mau of note. There is scarcely a provincial 
town which has nota similar institution, and which does not 
secure the services of the same lecturers. 

As I have said, it is extremely difficult to give one defini- 
tion of the various groups and cliques included under the 
classification of ‘‘ upper” middle class. The Harley Street 
doctor or Chelsea artist would probably look down upon 
the Bayswater millionaire, and scorn to be ranked socially 
with him; the Bayswater millionaire, in his turn, would de- 
spise the respectable inhabitant of Brixton or Clapham. But 
still more certain is it that all alike would be given no social 
recognition by the aristocracy they respect, while their own 
social superiority would be as clearly recognized by the low- 
er ranks of their own class, a fact which holds them together 
in one great body. 

As for this ‘‘ lower” middle class, it is so entirely distinct 
in every way that it must be spoken of apart. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THIN DRESSES. 

o le summer days have come when weighty gowns are a 

burden, and modistes are hastily completing dresses of 
thinnest fabrics—grenadines, diaphanous chiffons, and sheer- 
est organdy muslins. Elaborate gowns of black grenadine 
are imported in patterns, with plain silk grenadine for the 
greater part of the gown, with pieces for sleeves and corse- 
let, or entire corsage, and bands for trimming embroidered 
with fine steel and jet beads, and thickly strewn with glit- 
tering spangles of jet. For simpler gowns spotted or striped 
grenadines are used, and are made up over black satin mer- 
veilleux throughout, or else over changeable silk. This silk 
is taffeta of very light weight, with excellent gloss, and costs 
$1 25 a yard. It is especially pretty in pale blue shot with 
gold, pink with green, and in darker blue with rose making 
a red mauve shade that is much used by Worth, and is ex- 
ceedingly effective in conjunction with black. Black French 
lace is the trimming for such gowns, with narrow jet bead- 
ing, or else the corded lace is chosen in vermicelli designs, 
as this is heavy enough to support a border of nail-heads— 
jet, amethysts, or topaz—set near its straight edges in three 
or four rows. 

A handsome gown of dotted grenadiue, over light blue and 
yellow taffeta, has the grenadine of the bodice drawn down, 
without darts or side forms, to the waist line. Wide corded 
lace, edged with jet cabochons, is then set straight down the 
front in jacket shape, and turned back to form a coat along 
the edge of the bodice. A band of jet heads the lace in the 
back, and passing under the luce of the front forms a point- 
ed belt on the grenadine waist. The sleeves have grenadine 
much fuller at the top than the silk lining, and the lace is 
fitted closely over the silk below the elbows. The silk foun- 
dation skirt has two pinked flounces at the foot, and is veiled 
by a full grenadine skirt, edged with a thick ruche of the 
grenadine; on the left side the grenadine skirt is left open 
to show the pretty silk beneath, and bands of jet galloon are 
set down the edges. With this gown is a round hat of écru 
straw in open pattern wrought with gold, trimmed with 
black gauze ribbon striped with gold, and long-stemmed 
thistles of jet and gold. The gloves are light tan Suéde, and 
low shoes of brown ooze-calf are worn with brown silk 
stockings. 

MOUSSELINE DE SOIE GOWNS. 

The gayest gowns of the summer are those of white or 
black mousseline de soie strewn with bunches of bright blos- 
soms, roses, violets, or bluets, or great clusters of lilacs or hy- 
drangeas, Insertions of white or black lace trim the skirt 
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or its flounces, and the bodice has a lace yoke, and perhaps 
sleeves of lace. There are also gowns of black chiffon em- 
broidered with small bright-colored flowers, rose-buds, for- 
get-me-nots, or buttercups, made over colored silks. A 
pretty model over turquoise blue silk is black chiffon with 
small bunches of forget-me-nots in palest blue with green 
leaves, The demi-trained skirt has a thick ruche of plain 
black chiffon for its only trimming. A round bodice crossed 
in front is drawn full over the blue silk, the ends passing 
under the top of the skirt, and has sleeves of plain black 
chiffon. Pale blue uncut velvet ribbon bows are set up 
the outer side of the sleeves, and on the frill of the neck and 
the jabot which crosses the front of the bodice. A belt of 
this ribbon, attached to the top of the skirt, is fastened with 
a small bow on the side where the bodice is lapped. 


BAREGE 

Old-time baréges, durable thin wool fabrics in vogue a gen- 
eration ago, are revived in very light colors, and are given a 
quaintly pretty effect by draping them over shot silks of 
contrasting colors. Thus a beige-colored barége is the trans 
parent over pink silk shot with blue, while a delicate réséda- 
green barége dress is lined with ycllowish-brown silk chan 
ging to dark green. The latter gown has stripes two inches 
wide, alternately of barége and of thick silk repped like 
bengaline. The striped fabric forms the coat and also the 
flounces on a plain réséda barége skirt. A full vest of yel- 
low crépon finely dotted with jet beads is in the coat, and 
revers of bengaline edged with jet are on the jacket fronts. 
The skirt has a bias seam down the back, and is made fuller 
than those of thick fabrics; it is trimmed with two gathered 
flounces, each six inches deep, of the striped barége cut bias, 
finished with a hem rolled up on the outside and sewed with 
blind stitches. 

Very youthful gowns of pale blue, rose, or cream white 
barége are made with very full waist, and skirt trimmed 
with many rows of narrow moiré ribbon of the same color. 
The top of the bodice has fine tucks standing upward and 
gathered on ribbons in round yoke shape; the lower edges 
pass under the skirt. Mutton-leg sleeves droop low from the 
armboles, and are banded with ribbons from elbow to wrist. 
The high collar band of silk is covered with a barége puff 
with narrow double ruffle at the top. The straight skirt of 
five or six breadths of barége is trimmed to the knee with 
ten or twelve rows of moiré ribbon an inch wide; the top of 
the skirt passes above the edge of the waist, and is trimmed 
with ribbon three inches wide set on in a point in front and 
straight in the back, where it is finished with a bow and short 
ends. 


DRESSES. 


ORGANDY MUSLINS. 


The organdy muslins that obtained such a vogue last year 
as casino dresses are again being made up for midsummer. 
They have white grounds wrought with fine dots aud printed 
with gay blossoms from garden and field. Some of the 
prettiest are in stripes of pink and white for young ladies, 
and of gray and white for those who are older. The colored 
stripes are delicately printed with white vines and fleurettes 
tied with bow-knots. One exquisite dress of pink and white 
striped organdy is made princesse fashion, the waist and skirt 
in one, hooked at the back, over a slip of white silk. White 
Mechlin insertion over pink ribbon is in corselet shape around 
the waist, holding the fulness of lawn, which is gathered in 
at the neck. The sleeves are in a large puff from the elbow 
upward, and are banded below with three rows of insertion. 
Lace of a pattern to match the insertion falls in a deep frill 
around the neck, and is gathered in a flounce on the skirt. 
A gray and white striped organdy has black Chantilly inser- 
tion and lace in a deep cout frill, and a wide flounce with 
also an edging three inches wide of black lace. The stripes 
of the bodice are made to meet in points in front and back, 
those at the back being feather-stitched in pleats high above 
the waist, while the front fulness is merely lapped in pleats 
next a full vest of white chiffon muslin, crossed at the end 
with black figured net. The coat frill is set on straight 
across the back and pointed in front, and is headed there by 
a belt of folded black gauze ribbon, tied in a bow in front 
and back. Full bishop sleeves have a ruffle of lace at the 
wrist and a band of insertion. A ruffle of lace extends up 
the front on each side of the vest, and is gathered around the 
neck. 





FOR THE NECK. 

A white net ruche for the neck, to complete summer toi- 
lettes, is newer than those of black lace. It is made of large- 
meshed net, such as fish-net, edged with the narrowest purl- 
ing. The fulness is laid in box pleats in the middle on inch- 
wide white ribbon; the frills are each* three inches wide 
above and below the ribbon, the upper frill drooping over 
and caught now and then to that below. The ribbou ex- 
tends in long ends in front to tie in a bow. 

A collar of long-stemmed Parma-violets is another novelty 
for wearing with afternoon costumes. There is first a deep 
fall of black lace passing around the neck, and in a jabot to 
the waist in front; the violets are mounted on the lace to 
flare outward about the neck, and are thickly clustered down 
the jabot. 

A fold of thin French crape, wrought with jet or two folds 
of Brussels net dotted with fine beads, gives the black finish 
to the neck and sleeves of dark gowns. A trimming of lace 
like that used elsewhere on the gown is preferred by many, 
as frills falling on the hand and an erect frill at the neck. 
Chiffou mousseline folds also edge dress collars, while other 
collars are formed entirely of folds of chiffon. The soft 
drooping frills of chiffon are so becoming that they remain 
in favor notwithstanding the fancy for tea-tinted and coffee- 
colored laces beaded with jet. 

Parisians are wearing pleatings and collars of the sheerest 
linen cambric, with embroidery, drawn-work, or lace as 
trimming. Linen collars, which have been so long out of fa- 
vor, are again worn here with tailor gowns. The collar is 
the English band of linen with points broken over at the 
throat, or else a wider collar that flares slightly and is turned 
down narrowly all along the edge. A chemisette neatly 
tucked or in a wide box pleat like a shirt front is added to 
such collars, and a four-in-hand scarf of foulard or of crépe 
de Chine is worn. Linen cuffs are wide, and are made to 
meet and fasten with linked buttons of gold or chased silver. 

LINEN LAWNS. 

Linen lawns, the coolest of all fabrics, make most com- 
fortable summer gowns, and are also serviceable, as they 
both wash and wear well. ‘They are now to be had in 
India silk designs of little Pompadour bouquets, waving 
ribbons, rose-buds, bluets, and tiny dots that are merest 
specks of color. French dress-makers use plain white Jinen 
lawn as waist lining and foundation skirt of dresses of fig- 
ured lawns, but home dress-makers omit all lining for sim- 
ple gowns that have merely a belted bodice and straight 
skirt four yards wide. The top of the bodice may be tuck- 
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ed in yoke shape, or drawn on cords, or there may be a yoke 
of embroidery. Full bishop sleeves arc gathered to deep 
cuffs of embroidery, or else they are drawu on cords neat 
the wrist, and a ruffle is left to fall on the hands. The belt 
is of embygoidery or of colored belt ribbon. The collar 
matches the cuffs. A straight skirt is simply hemmed, o1 
has an insertion above the hem, ur else a scant flounce gives 
a pretty finish. Quité an elaborate imported dress of white 
lawn, with fluttering ribbon design and specks of dark rose. 
color, is made over a whaleboned lining of plain white linen, 
and trimmed with Mechlin lace aud rose-colored royale rib- 
bons. The front of the bodice is gathered on the shoulders, 
and drawn down to a point next a full vest of white chiffon 
mousseline; the back is pleated on the shoulders, and shirred 
straight across at the waistline. Two deep coat pieces edged 
with lace are gathered to the sides and back of the bodice, 
and a waist ribbon hides the joint. ‘The lace is drawn on 
five cords that form a puff on ribbon set beneath, and this 
trims the neck, the wrists, and a flounce on the wide straight 
skirt. A neck ribbon set above the lace is pointed in front, 
and hooked in the back with lapped ends, without the usual 
bow. 

Dainty matinée gowns of linen lawn that take the place of 
wrappers are of the speckled lawn, button-hole-stiteched in 
scallops in red or blue to match the dots. The long un 
lined bodice is tucked by hand in the tiniest lengthwise 
tucks from neck to hips, thence falling plain to the scalloped 
edge. It is drawn to the waist in the back by a ribbon passed 
through a casing, coming out at the sides to tie across the 
front. Leg-o’-mutton sleeves have tucked and scalloped 
cuffs turned back from the hand; the collar matches the 
cuffs, and has a ribbon passed underneath to tie in a small 
bow at the throat. The skirt is tucked lengthwise from belt 
to knee in front and on the sides, while the breadths 
are merely gathered; at the foot is a deep hem, with beading 
at the top. 

Kceru linen lawns with crossbars of thick raised cords are 
imported for summer dresses. There are blouses o1 
shirt waists of plain écru linen batiste made with deep sailor 
collar of the batiste doubled, large sleeves, und wide cuffs 
These are worn with a skirt of blue serge attached to a 
whaleboned corselet that has suspenders or shoulder-straps 
of the serge. A little jacket of the serge is added, made 
single-breasted with small collar, and the écru sailor collat 
of the shirt is worn outside that of the jacket. 

Thanks for information are due Mrs. ¢ 
Messrs. ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & Co.; B 
and Exricn BRoTuErrs. 
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PERSONAL. 

THE late Countess of Beaumont, the younger sister of 
Marshal Macmahon, will be remembered as the woman for 
whom her husband, General Beaumont, fought three duels 
in one week—one with Prince Metternich. This was just 
before the Franco-Prussian war. General Beaumont obtained 
a separation from his wife, and she devoted herself to art 
und politics. She was an intimate friend of Gambetta, and 
was able to do him good service by reporting to him th 
state of affairs at the Elysée during ber brother's occupancy 
of ‘that palace. She was a wonderful linguist in the ease 
and grace with which she spoke several languages. A large 
namber of politicians and artists attended her funeral 

—Mrs. Storer, who founded the now famous Rookwood 
Pottery, near Cincinnati, had her interest in ceramics excited 
by the display of Japanese and Oriental porcelain at the 
Centennial Exhibition. She began the work of the Rook- 
wood Pottery rather as an amateur, ip the hope of encoura- 
ging the industry in America, and with some thought that 
it might prove good work for women. The success of the 
Rookwood ware was so great, however, that its manufacture 
became a paying enterprise, and the management has now 
passed into the hands of business men 

—Two women in high social positions abroad are credited 
with accomplishments usually considered essentially mascu- 
line. One is the Archduchess Louise of Tuscany, who is 
an admirable sportswoman, and who has just been success- 
fully hunting capercailzie in Austria. The other is Lady 
Harris, wife of the Governor of Bombay. She is an ardent 
cricketer, and in a cricket match recently held was captain 
of the winning eleven. 

—It is said that the marriage of Mr. Julian Story and Miss 
Emma Eames in the fall will not interfere with the profes 
sion of either, as Miss Eames will fulfil her engagement in 
opera while Mr. Story pursues his portrait-painting in a 
studio he will take in New York. 

—A monument to the memory of Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing is to be erected at Ledbury, England, the town where she 
spent much of her childhood life. The memorial will prob- 
ably take the shape of a clock tower in brick and stone. In 
a niche below the clock will stand « bronze bust of the poet. 
A quotation from ‘‘ Aurora Leigh,” und some other suitable 
inscription will be placed upon the monument. It will stand 
in the market-place. 

—At the last meeting of the Brooklyn Woman’s Club the 
retiring president, Mrs. Amelia Kempshall Wing, was pre- 
sented with a solid silver ‘‘loving-cup,” a souvenir of the 
esteem and affection of her associates. During Mrs. Wing’s 
presidency of five years the club membership has increased 
from 37 to 150. 

—Seiior Don Antonio Batres, some six years ago the minis- 
ter from Guatemala to this country, and recently received 
for the second time in that capacity by the President, is a 
handsome man of forty-two, of dignitied presence and courtly 
manuers. He is married, and is the father of six interesting 
children. Sefora Batres is a young and charming woman, 
with the large languid eyes and pale complexion characteris- 
tic of the brunette type of Spanish beauty. 

~—Many of the graves in the National Cemetefy at Arling- 
ton were decorated on Memorial Day under the supervision 
of Mrs. Philip Sheridan, whose husband lies there among 
the men he so often led to victory. The nameless heroes 
were not forgotten, and the monument to the unknown dead 
was embedded in roses and magnolias—receiving more trib- 
utes, it is said, than ever before. 

—A villa is building near Florence for the winter home 
of the ex-Empress Eugénie. 

—One of the interesting features of the celebration of 
Memorial Day in Washington was the parade of Alexander 
Hamilton Post G.A.R., of New York, F. 8S. Bartram com 
mander, an organization noted for the excellence of its mili- 
tary tactics. In the line of march was Major-General Alex 
ander Hamilton, a grandson of the first Secretary of th 
Treasury, for- whom the post is named. Although over 
seventy-six years of age, the General bore himself with alert 
ness and vigor. A member of General Scott’s staff during 
the civil war, he was the first representative of the govern 
ment to enter the Lee house on Arlington Heights after it 
evacuation, 
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SUMMER GOWNS. 


rTP HIS reception toilette of taffeta silk has a 
cream-colored ground with stripes shaded 
from brown to mandarin yellow. The skirt 
has a bias seam down the middle of the 
front and back, making the stripes meet in 
points. A baldaquin, or festooned flounce, 
of yellow mousseline de soie trims the front 
and sides. The corsage, very slightly point- 
ed in front, is cut bias in the back, with the’ 
stripes meeting in points in the middle seam. 
The left side of the front is crossed, and a 
large ruffle of yellow mousseline edges it as 
a jabot. and extends around the neck. A 
coat skirt is slightly gathered, and is headed 
by a row of jet cabochons. The very long 
sleeves are opened on the outer arm, and a 
pleating of the mousseline is inserted, and 
held by bows of yellow ribbon. The little 
round toque is of black tulle covered with 
yellow and mauve blossoms, with narrow 
strings of black velvet ribbon. Parasol of 
mauve chiffon bordered with white lace. 
Pearl-colored gloves stitched with black. 

A sea-side dress of Scotch wool has a beige- 
colored ground barred with rough lines of 
red and brown. The front of the skirt is a 
bias breadth pleated at the top, then lifted in 
small paniers to meet the back breadth, which 
is also bias, and hung from one corner, the 
opposite corner at the foot being slightly 
rounded. Three bias folds of silk trim the 
foot. A deeply pointed corsage is also bias, 
and opens on a chemisette of cream white 
mousseline de soie. Cream Jace jabots start- 
ing on the shoulders border the opening of 
the corsage, and large silver buttons are set 
below. Loops of beige-colored silk edge the 
waist. Bias sleeves with three narrow folds 
of silk at the wrist. Draped collar of mousse- 
line de soie with lace above. Small toque 
of gold-lace bordered with brown velvet, 
trimmed with tufts of pink roses. Pink 
parasol with white chiffon ruffle. 

A black gown of Louis XVI. lace is com- 
bined with black peau de soie studded with 
graduated cabochons of jet. A yoke deeply 
pointed in front, falling in square tabs below 
the waist, is of the jetted silk, and the skirt 
front is finished at the foot with deeper 
squares and larger cabochons. The lace is 
shirred across the back, and drawn down 
from the armholes in front to meet at the 
waist; it is thence carried back as paniers 
and prolonged in a slender decreasing jabot 
down either side of the back breadths of the 
skirt in the graceful way illustrated. Wide- 
brimmed hat of black dotted net with yellow 
blossoms and green leaves, and a yellow ai- 
grette, Gloves of light tan-colored Suede. 
Black lace-flounced parasol. 


SEA-SIDE GOWN. 
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RECEPTION TOILETTE. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From Ocr Own CorresponveEnt. } 


ACES, all sorts of laces, genuine and imi- 
4 tation, enter largely into the toilettes of 
the season. A reception toilette of light 
changeable silk has over its plain-cut, low- 
throated bodice an overbodice of black lace, 
cut away at the neck and front, with half- 
sleeves slashed and caught up with a knot of 
narrow ribbon. At the edge of the corsage 
is a flounce of lace from twenty to twenty- 
four inches deep, forming a long basque, 
which may be set on flat or finely pleated, as 
is most advantageous. Lace flounces, either 
straight or else festooned with knots of rib- 
bon or passementerie ornaments, are set 
around the bottom of skirts. Other skirts 
which are slashed lengthwise have lace set 
along the opening in flat bands as revers, or 
gathered along the edges. The basque of a 
corsage slashed into tabs, or only open at 
front and back, may have a flounce of lace 
set underneath the basque, projecting two 
or three inches below, and showing between 
the slashes. ;Plastrons, shirt fronts, jabots, 
and Medici collars are made of lace, the col- 
lars stiffened with threads of wire. Tours 
de cou are made of lace gathered into a thick 
ruche. Yokes composed of two or three 
ruches of narrow lace are on summer silk 
gowns of plain or changeable taffeta, benga- 
line, and armure. Capes are made of lace, 
attached to a yoke of jet or passementerie. 
In a former letter I mentioned Lyons lace, 
which is a sort of raised embroidery on a 
substantia] net ground. It is used in con- 
junction with Chantilly lace. The body of 
a mantelet or a jacket is made of Lyons lace, 
unlined, while the sleeves and the trimming 
are of Chantilly. This is a very successful 
combination, all the more because late in the 
season,when cool days set in, the part made of 
Lyons lace is capable of being lined. Lyons 
lace is especially good for all flat effects, for 
lastrons, cuffs, added basques, and revers. 
‘or millinery, lace is more than ever used, 
both for entire hats and for trimming. A 
pretty novelty is flowers of lace, pinks, or- 
chids, and others, which are used for trimming 
hats and corsages. 
A new trimming lace is aspic lace, which 
is very fine and light, with straight edges. 
It is used for the garniture of summer silks 
in—for example—this fashion: A costume of 
foulard having a black ground strewn with 
large pink fuchsias is trimmed with pale 
any silk that is everywhere veiled with the 
ace. The skirt is of foulard, raised on one 
side to form a single panier, and showing on 
that side a glimpse of an under-skirt of lace 
over pink silk. The corsage has one front 
of foulard crossing over the other front, 
which is of lace over silk, to meet the panier 
on that side. On the other side is an added 
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basque of pleated lace twenty inches deep, 
Among new summer silks are flowered 
changeable taffetas, Pompadour foulards, 
satin-striped foulards, and foulards ‘strewn 
with large flowers, such as the chrysanthe- 
mum, which in particular is very fashiona- 
ble. Other new summer fabrics are crépons 
of various kinds, goffered wools, ‘‘zebraed” 
stuffs imitating the skin of a serpent, electric 
faille which is traversed by flashes of light, 
and a summer velvet as light and supple as 
kid, called zideline velvet. 

A black grenadine dress has an under- 
skirt of black silk bordered with a deep 
flounce of Lyons lace set on flat. The grena- 
dine skirt is cut into large square tabs at 
the bottom, displaying the lace on the under- 
skirt between. A jet point is placed at the 
head of each slash, The grenadine corsage 
is crossed at the front, and has an added 
basque of lace. It is trimmed with a lacc 
ruffle which forms epaulettes on the shoul. 
ders, and starting from the right shoulder, 
terminates under the left arm. Thin black 
grenadines, besides being made over colored 
silks, are sometimes mounted on plaids, as are 
also muslins and gauzes. 

Tailor gowns were originally intendea 
only for morning costume. More recently 
their elegance has been enhanced a degree 
or two, and they have become eligible for 
visiting, but on these conditions: the cut of 
a master and absolute perfection of work- 
manship, and the choice of a light color. 
The light grays are at present preferred for 
such costumes. The costume is of the same 
material throughout. The skirt is well cut, 
with little fulness, the back bias and rather 
long. The jacket corsage is medium long, 
with added basques and square pocket flaps 
in the cross-basque seam; the collar flares 
slightly, and continues in revers on the front, 
which opens on a plastron of silk or linen; 
the sleeves are plain cut, raised a trifle on 
the shoulder, no exaggeration being permis- 
sible on a gown of this kind; a square cuff is 
at the wrist. A little braiding may be used, 
but very light and very neatly done. A cord 
in several shades of the color edges the re- 
vers and basque. In short, the charm of 
the costume is its dainty simplicity. There 
must be no conspicuous feature to catch the 
eye of the casual passer-by on the street. 

Skirts retain their flat shape. There are 
fewer fan pleats at the back, the skirt being 
more often gathered, frequently in large 
tube-like gathers. Nothing could be farther 
from the late tournure than the effect of one 
of the most recent skirts. This is cut bias 
down the middle of the back, and has a 
slanting seam on either side, reducing the 
width of the back at the top to a minimum. 


BLACK LACE GOWN. 
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This space is pleated into one*or two broad 
flat pleats, the remainder of the skirt at the 
sides and front being perfectly plain. A 
metallic braid, gold, silver oY steel, is some- 
times set around the bottom of skirts under- 
neath the edge, and projecting a little be- 
yond. Fedora cord, a mixed silk and metal 
cord, is used on all the edges of skirt and 
corsage of some handsome wool costumes. 

The coat corsage predominates, with long 
basques either cut in one with the corsage or 
added in a seam. Sleeves remain more or 
less high on the shoulders, and when lace is 
used on the dress there are either erect frills 
of it stiffened with wire thread on the shoul- 
ders, or drooping jockeys. For some of the 
summer gowns elbow sleeves composed of 
two or three puffs are being prepared. A 
close-fitting casaque of black armure silk, 
with a light vine of jet at the edges, is one of 
the dressy wraps of the season; it has very 
long basques of pleated lace, and full elbow 
sleeves of lace. 

Batiste gowns have silk and even velvet 
used in connection with them. Thus a gown 
of écru batiste spotted with brown is mount- 
ed on a skirt of changeable silk in écru and 
brown, which has several pinked ruf- 
fles at the edges, on which the edge 
of the batiste skirt is cut into square 
tabs. The corsage is shirred about the 
neck, there being no lining in the up- 
per part, and is completed by a velvet 
corselet. Simpler toilettes are made 
of batistes in large plaids, and of other 
cottons with small flowerets, with large 

yafers, and with large flowers, notably 
the favorite chrysanthemums. 
EMMELINE RAYMOND. 


A DRIVING TOILETTE. 
See illustration on front page. 
Pe distinctive character of this 
charming costume lies in the ele- 

gant simplicity of the gown as con- 
trasted with the exceeding richness of 
the mantle—features that distinguish 
Worth’s latest creations. The gown is 
of light gray crépon narrowly border- 
ed with gray silk cord-braiding. A 
coat bodice with revers opens loosely 
on a full vest overlaid with cream 
white guipure. A close inner collar 
and belt are of the guipure and corded 
bands. The vest is fastened invisibly 
on the left side, the open fronts of the 
coat being lined with silk. The skirt 
of the back has great fulness made by 
cutting the seams bias below the waist 
to the end. The sleeves, broad at the 
top rather than high, taper to the wrist 
and have deep cuffs. The graceful 
skirt is much wider than those lately 
worn. ‘The front is gathered at the 
top instead of being shaped to the fig 
ure by darts, and hence does not cling 
tightly in the inartistic way with which 
we are familiar. The sides fold for- 
ward on the front and are edged with 
trimming, while the back has its ful- 
ness laid in ample soft folds that widen 
as they sweep to the ground. 

The picturesque mantelet is a novel 
shape worn by Parisiennes when driv- 
ing in the Bois, and recently imported 
here to complete Newport costumes. 
The model illustrated is of emerald 
green velvet lined with rose-colored 
plush, and trimmed with passemen 
terie of gold and jet. The view on 
this page shows the great collar and 
revers of roseate plush, and a yoke 
like frill of Chantilly lace, which is 
hooked below the throat and decorated 
with long points of jet passementevie. 
Similar mantles are of black velvet, 
with collar and lining of pinkish 
mauve satin bordered with jet galloon, 
and others are of chameleon silk—rose 
changing to green —brocaded with 
spots of green velvet; the lining of the 
latter is of old-rose satin, and the trim 
ming, gold galloon studded with jet 
sabochons, A breadth of velvet or silk 
gathered on one selvage forms the full 
cape, and is shaped by a single seam 
taken bias down the middle. 

Three hats shown in the illustrations 
ire from Virot, the house which is to 
millinery what Worth’s is to costumes. 
The wide-brimmed chip hat is trimmed 
with jet bands and a panache of gray plumes. 
A halo hat of cream lace straw is faced with 
puffs of tulle and guipure bands; high loops 
of gray ribbon hold short ostrich tips that curl 
over the front. The ‘‘ Trani” bonnet is of 
black lace spangled with gold and green on 
the brim. Loops of black velvet and pins of 
gold and jet are on the right side, and a bunch 
of roses on the left. 


NEEDLE-WORK AND HOME 
DECORATION. 
QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S WAY. 
BY MRS. M. C. HUNGERFORD. 


( NE of the pretty, homely touches which 

make history seem real to usis the chron- 
icle of how good motherly Queen Charlotte 
taught her little girls the things which she 
conceived, as she would have expressed it in 
her sweet old-fashioned way, made for a wo- 
manly education. Instruction by book she 
wisely left to the masters and governesses 
provided, but she took time every day from 
the cares and ceremonies of court life to sit 
in the school-room and nursery and impart 
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her own knowledge of ‘‘ the needle’s art” to 
the small princesses. Such lavish use as ours 
of canvas, perforated card-board, and other 
mediums for embroidery was not known in 
that frugal time even in palaces, So the lit- 
tle royal pupils took their first lessons in Ber- 
lin-work, or cross stitch, by poking the wool 
up and down through the holes of cane-seat- 
ed chairs, which formed a good regular and 
well laid-out ground for sampler stitch, and 
when the stint for the day was wrought the 
wool could be picked out, and the ground 
left free for another attack from the young 
beginners. 

Queen Charlotte was a model of economy, 
as thrifty as that famous queen of hearts 
who, as nursery records recite, next morning 
fried the bits of pudding they did not eat 
that night. The sovereign lady who is an 
ornament of our times is notable for her ob- 
jection to waste and extravagance, and with 
such royal examples before us we might well 
reform our too common tendencies to reck- 
less expenditure. The tendency is carried to 
such a great extent in making fancy work that 
an article made by one’s own fingers is some- 
times the most costly gift that can be pre- 





er stitches on such an article than upon some 
of the daintily fine table centres which are 
covered with needle-work that rivals the 
French work of a quarter-century ago. 

The foundation for a counterpane may be 
a coarse linen sheet—the preference is for a 
coarse quality rather than finer because of its 
close resemblance to the ancient homespun 
linens.. The spread should be just large 
enough to lay over the bed without tucking 
under, and the edge should be finished with 
an inch-wide hem, taken with one row or 
more of hem-stitching. There may be sever- 
al rows forming an insertion abave the hem, 
if the worker so pleases. In the centre a 
large flowing pattern should be stamped, 
and at each corner a quarter of the same de- 
sign can be placed, or the corners may be 
left unfilled, and single figures set all around 
the centre. Under the stamped pattern an- 
tique lace, or fish-net lace, as it is sometimes 
called, should be basted closely and careful- 
ly. The design is then worked with large 
stitches in button-hole stitch taken in rever- 
sion of the usual way—that is, with the nee- 
dle pointed toward the centre of the leaf or 
scroll. The stitches should all be taken 
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sented, even when no account is made of the 
time consumed. Take as an instance a por- 
tiére or curtain for a book-case, the material 
of which cost ninety-three dollars. A screen 
panel in ribbon-work was sold for three hun- 
dred dollars at one of the art establishments 
in New York; but there was justice in the 
price, for the labor of making must have 
been prodigious, and some bread-winner was 
benefited by the sum. As many people now 
make their living by decorative needle-work, 
it is not extravagant for those who can afford 
it to help on their work by liberal purchases 
of it. The folly to be condemned is the out- 
lay of large sums for materials indulged in 
by those who work simply for amusement. 
The summer vacation is the only time some 
people can conscientiously devote to fancy 
work, and after a busy winter there is a cer- 
tain amount of rest in the eongenial pursuit. 
For a woman who is quick with her needle, 
and ambitious of having pretty things in her 
bedrooms, an embroidered quilt—or counter- 
pane, as some prefer to name it—will not ap- 
pear to be too formidable an undertaking. 
As made now, the work is so sketchy and 
rapid in execution that there are really few- 


through both linen and lace. When the 
work is all done, the linen within the lines is 
cut out, leaving the lace so that the leaf or 
flower is transparent upon the linen; the ob- 
ject of turning the button-hole edge inside 
is to prevent ravelling where the linen is cut. 
The lace figures have almost the effect of be- 
ing made by drawing out the threads, as in 
Mexican drawn-work. Another bed-spread 
made of linen is covered with a bold strag- 
gling pattern of poppies and poppy leaves. 
The foliage is worked in stem stitch, with a 
double line of dark and medium sage green; 
the flowers are outlined with red, and filled 
in with brier or herring-bone stitch in shades 
of red; the embroidery may be done with 
silk or with linen floss. 

A crib or cradle quilt for daytime rather 
than for practical use is charming when made 
of white Brussels net lined with pink or blue 
Florence or surah silk, and tacked down all 
over at short intervals, with daisies worked 
with white silk with yellow centres of French 
knots. Another quilt of Brussels net is cov- 
ered with a number of narrow ribbon bows 
tied in what is known as the Marie Antoi- 
nette style of bow-knot with floating ends. 
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The bows are first tied or shaped, and then 
applied with sewing-silk of the same color as 
the ribbon.. They may be arranged at ran- 
dom, or with studied regularity to form 
stripes. The lace should then be lined with 
white silk, and edged with one or two rows 
of ribbon slightly broader than that used in 
the design. 

Prepared chamois-skins in various shades 
are very much in use as ground for embroid- 
ery or painting. The gray tint is very pretty 
for photograph frames or portfolios; for a 
frame with easel back, wadding enough is 
put under the skin to give a pleasing round- 
ness, and a floral design is worked before 
the material is put on, or if painted decora- 
tion is chosen, it is done after the pasteboard 
frame is covered. For scarf ends and mou- 
choir and glove cases, the embroidery upon 
chamois is done with a mixture of silk and 
Japanese gold thread; or the gold thread may 
be couched on as an outline, and the inside 
of the figures painted, if the worker has the 
requisite knowledge of coloring. For some 
purposes, such as stand covers or piano 
scarfs, the satin or sateen used as the basis is 
ornamented with an appliqué of stars or 

leaves of chamois couched down with 
metal threads held by silk and touched 
with flecks of gold, or worked wiih 
French knots in shaded silk. This is 
an extremely effective method of dec- 
oration; but to secure a good result it 
is best to line the satin with Canton 
flannel or a thin sheet of wadding, as 
the chamois-skin is apt to wrinkle when 
applied to too thin a background. 

A table centre of unbleached linen 
that is seductively exposed for sale, 
with one corner finished to show the 
mode of working it, has a pattern imi- 
tating pond-lilies, with their large flat 
leaves. This is worked with yellow 
silk button-holing over white pearl cord 
which must be shrunk before using in 
every instance, to insure its keeping 
smooth after washing. The inner lines 
of the lilies are worked in stem stitch, 
and the leaves are filled with row after 
row of feather or brier stitch. The 
edge of the scarf is worked in large 
pointed scallops. 

Among the smaller articles that nee- 
dle-workers can make are linen bureau 
trays, which make pretty gifts for a 
traveller, A strip of doubled linen 
about half the size of a page of the 
Bazak has a little V-shaped piece cut 
out of each corner, the edge being 
turned in and overhanded. An eyelet 
is worked at opposite points on each 
side of each triangular opening. A 
narrow ribbon slipped through the eye 
lets and tied in a bow shapes the article 
into a tray with upright edge. The 
surface may be powdered with little 
forget-me-nots worked in blue silk, as 
a reminder of the donor of the useful 
little gift, which can be flattened for 
packing by untying theribbons. After 
making, the tray should be stiffly starch- 
ed. A firm quality of piqué with a 
muslin lining may be substituted for 
the linen if preferred. 

Another small convenience is a 
sponge-bag made of four melon-shaped 
pieces of white satin jean. The points 
of the melon pieces are cut off at the 
top, and a casing for a cord to hang it 
by faced on. Small single flowers are 
worked in colored silks upon the out- 
side, and an inner bag made of oiled 
silk is basted within the piqué bag 

For summer screens, that is, for those 
which are intended to veil the empty 
fireplace and not for actual service, cel 
luloid is used for decoration with very 
pretty effect; but it must be remember- 
ed when the time for fires returns that 
the material takes fire almost explosive- 
ly. The method of using it is to first 
cover a bamboo frame with satin put 
on in a puff. A sheet of the semi- 
transparent celluloid is then cut out 
into a sort of lattice and laid over the 
satin, Which is drawn through the dia- 
mond-shaped openings. A more elab- 
orate and prettier way is to have a de- 
sign of roses or pansies drawn all over 
the celluloid, then paint them in the 
appropriate colors, cutting out the 
spaces between the flowers. The sheet, 

or sheets, of flowers may be laid on the satin, 
with a little gum on the back of each flower 
to keep it in position. If pansies are selected, 
the satin background, which is pulled out 
into wavy puffs between the flowers, should 
be a light violet shade 

One of the most salable articles to make 
fora fair is a magazine cover capable of con 
taining either one or a dozen pamphlets. 
Two covers or sides are made a little larger 
than the books. They may be covered with 
linen, velvet, or silk, and ornamented accord- 
ing to taste. The one I have before me is 
made of firm brown linen, with a painted 
counterpart of the cover of HArPER’s Mae- 
AZINE executed upon it. 

Each cover is made of two pieces of paste- 
board, the inner covered with satin, the out- 
side with the linen. The silk part makes 
the lining or inside, which is sewed to the 
other, with openings near the ends, allowing 
two ribbons of No. 4 width to pass through. 
The lower cover has the same opening, and 
the crimson satin ribbons are made long 
enough to admit of their slipping along to 
accommodate the year’s pile as it accumu- 
lates. The object of this cover is more to 
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keep the magazines collected in order upon 
the table than to handle, but one can always 
be readily slipped ovt from the rest when 
wanted. When not in use the case resem- 
bles an oversized needle-book 

When an upright piano is so placed that it 
presents its back to the company, it is by 
many people considered desirable to soften 
its asperities by a judicious disposition of 
draperies. A fall, or piano back, as she calls 
it, has been recently brought from Europe 
bya friend of the writer's, and she kindly 
permits its mention here. The material is 
erry velvet, a short-napped plush very well 
known in this country. The color is almost 
2 crcam, and the decoration is a collection of 
fierce, active-looking dragons, heavily em 
broidered in black silk, with gold thread in 
troduced to mark the scales, which were 
probably the armor of these improbable ob 
jects during their problematical existence. 
The curtain, or panel—it might be called by 
either name—was bordered upon each side 
with an inserting of altar lace at least eight 
inches broad, and finished on the lower edge 
with pointed lace of the same character 
This lace edging was laid under deeply cut 
points of the velvet bound with heavy gold 
gimp. The top of the panel was cut into 
similar points, bound in the same way, to 
each of which was attached a small curtain 
ring, to be hung upon little brass hooks 
placed at the top of the piano. A prominent 
house-decorator in New York, while admir- 
ing this piano panel, suggested that cloth of 
gold would make a more consistent and ef 
fective ground than the Terry velvet for the 
heraldic-looking monsters. As cloth of gold 
is now an article of commerce, the sugges 
tion is easy of adoption, and the material may 
also be liked for other decorative uses, where 
strength is not a requisite, for although a 
thin material, the gold threads composing its 
face are apt to push apart under strain. 


LITERATURE AND SOLOMON 
BIXBY. 
BY HAMILTON ORMSBEE. 


“ @XRACIOUS! I didn’t know they had 

J this kind of thing up here,” muttered 
Solomon Bixby as he stumbled over a lady’s 
train on his way from Mrs. Caldwell’s dress 
ing-room. ‘ What an idiot I was to come 
here among all these women in their best 
clothes! I suppose it will please Dick, though, 
and I can escape early.” 

A moment later Bixby was being welcomed 
effusively by a tall woman with shining yel- 
low hair and a slender, graceful figure, out 
lined in Greck draperies of some soft white 
stuff with a good deal of gilt braiding, a style 
of dress that had never been seen in Bland- 
ford before 

‘I suppose I owe this pleasure to my hus- 
band, Mr. Bixby,” Mrs. Caldwell said, ex 
tending her hand. ‘‘ Richard has said a great 
deal of his pleasure in having you in Bland- 
ford. We all of us notice the improvement 
in the Record since you came. There are so 
few men of culture here that we are always 
glad of a re-enforcement, and I am particular- 
ly happy to welcome one of Mr. Caldwell’s 
old friends.” 

Poor Bixby was nonplussed. His speech 
was ready enough among men, but he had 
no command of small talk, and the only wo- 
man who did not make him nervous was 
Jack Harkness’s wife when she ran into the 
office and made puns over her husband's 
shoulder while she recounted the ‘‘ bearers” 
at the latest funeral. To-night he wanted to 
swear, and was compromising on some rather 
incoherent sentences about being pleased with 
Blandford, when bluff Dick Caldwell came 
to his relief. 

‘*Glad to see you here, Sol,” he exclaimed, 
with a hearty grip of the hand. ‘Good 
thing for you to see the folks you'll have to 
write about in your paper. You will find 
‘most everybody that’s worth seein’ here be- 
fore the evening is over,”’ the host added, 
with a proud glance about his big parlor. 

‘Oh, I am so fortunate to-night, Mr. Bix- 
by!” broke in Mrs. Caldwell. ‘‘I shall be 
able to introduce you to Mrs. Graham. She 
is our greatest genius, you know. You must 
have seen her poems for ten years past in the 
Gulf of Mexico, She's such a lovely woman, 
and so kind to poor little me, who am only 
just beginning.” 

Bixby had given up trying to say anything, 
but the flow of Mrs. Caldwell’s conversation 
seldom needed outside support. 

‘Oh, here are more people coming!” she 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Richard, dear, find Mary, and 
introduce Mr. Bixby to her. Mr. Caldwell’s 
sister,” she added in an undertone to Bixby, 

‘has just come from Boston to-day. She 
isn’t literary herself, but she is a very supe- 
rior woman, and I know you will enjoy each 
other.” 

‘*Q Lord!” groaned Solomon, as he moved 
off in the wake of his host. ‘* And she would 
be a pretty woman if only she didn’t imagine 
she was literary. I wonder if the other one’s 
as bad, and if I shall have to see much of 
them? I won't anyway, paper or no paper! 
I'll go back to New York first.” 

Miss Caldwell proved a refreshing contrast 
to her sister-inlaw. She was a large wo- 
man, of perhaps thirty, with dark red hair 
and brown eyes, which had a twinkle of her 
brother's energy and fun in them, and she 
had no trace of the esthete or enthusiast in 
manner or dress. 

‘‘T hope, Mr. Bixby,” she said, after the 
first commonplaces, ‘* that you will be able 
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to persuade Dick not to cut down the moun- 
tain forests so fast for his insatiable lumber. 
mills. He has already had to substitute steam 
for water power in some of his mills. At 
this rate there won't be a good trout brook 
within twenty miles of Blandford much long- 
er, and the lumber business will be ruined 
for want of stock.” 

Bixby was relieved. A woman who knew 
about Jumber-mills and trout-fishing must 
have some sense, and he smiled at the pros- 
pect of a sane and reasonable talk. ‘That 
smile, which one seldom saw, redeemed the 
man’s heavy features, showed that his eyes 
were unusually large and handsome, and in- 
dicated that he might be a loyal friend and, 
under favorable circumstances, an agreeable 
companion. He was commonly called a 
crank, and he was unquestionably an invet- 
erate scold, being irritated by all those things 
Which irritate ordinary mortals, and by a 
hundred and one trifles besides, and having a 
copious and forcible vocabulary of objurga- 
tion. 

‘Do you fish, Miss Caldwell?” he asked. 

‘I sometimes make a pretence of fishing, 
and occasionally, in the meadows, I catch a 
few trout. But when it comes to the woods, 
I curl up on a log, watch the brook, and 
wait for Dick’s dinner horn. Then I go out 
and cook his trout, and eat more than my 
share. It isn’t exactly scientitic fishing, but 
my school keeps me so closely confined that 
in summer a brook and a big tree are luxu- 
ries enough without catching trout.” 

Bixby passed a pleasant quarter of an hour 
without hearing a mention of ‘ literature.” 
When Miss Caldwell excused herself to speak 
to some of her other friends, he thought: 

* What a pleasant woman she would be if 
she only lad a husband! But she’s an old 
maid, and there’s no telling what notions that 
sister-in-law may take into her head. I wish 
it wasn't Dick’s paper! I shall have to get 
out in a month or two, likely as not, and I 
thought I had such a first-rate chance. What 
were women made for, anyway?” 

Bixby’s presence in Blandford was an ac- 
cident. The Blandford Record had fallen 
into the hands of Dick Caldwell on a mort- 
gage. Ill-natured people said that Dick had 
loaned the former editor money because he 
printed Mrs, Caldwell’s verses when that am 
bitious woman’s genius was a-budding. That 
editor was dead now. Mrs. Caldwell had 
reached that wider circle of journals which 
pay their contributors nothing or little, ac- 
cording to the writer's clamorousness, and the 
rich lumberman found himself the owner of 
a newspaper before which he was as helpless 
as he would have been before the disjointed 
skeleton of Jumbo. In the emergency he 
thought of Sol Bixby, whom he had known 
as a little boy with a big head at the district 
school in his native mountain town, and who 
had since, as Caldwell vaguely understood, 
developed into a journalist in New York. 
Bixby had for years wielded the shears and 
paste-pot in obscurity behind the lustre of a 
great journal, at a salary which enabled him 
to haunt book auctions, to hire a comfortable 
room, and to tip a waiter in a good restaurant. 
He knew nobody and nothing except the 
pile of ‘‘ exchanges,” for which he was re- 
sponsible, and he was unknown outside his 
own office. He had his dreams of personal 
power and recognition like other men, and 
when Caldwell asked him to run the Record 
at a meagre salary, and to buy it if he could 
make it pay, Bixby felt that his opportunity 
had come. He was unfaniliar with Bland- 
ford’s ways and traditions, and his experi- 
ment was not starting as smoothly as he had 
expected. 

Bixby’s reverie over his future was broken 
by a glimpse of floating white and shining 
gilt. ** Here comes Literature!” he groaned. 
**What on earth has the woman written, 
and what can I say to be civil to her?” 

**Ob, Mr, Bixby, such a disappointment!” 
chirped Mrs, Caldwell. ‘‘ Mrs. Graham has 
been detained. She has just sent a note 
saying that Mr. Graham is ill. Isn’t it aw- 
ful?” and she wrung her graceful hands in 
token of despair. 

Bixby breathed a sigh of relief. ‘‘ Thank 
goodness, one less of them!” he thought, 
while he said something rather awkwardly 
about sorrow at his hostess’s disappointment, 
and added: ‘‘ But, really, I don’t see the need 
of Mrs. Graham. Your party seems to be 
doing beautifully, and I don’t believe the 
people could be better pleased if she were 
here,” 

it was a heroic effort, and Bixby felt, as he 
heard the words roll out, that his wits were 
coming to him at last. 

‘You are very kind, I am sure, but every- 
body has been expecting her, and I don’t 
know what people will think. Then, I want- 
ed you and Mrs. Graham to meet. I do so 
love to have congenial minds meet about my 
board.” 

‘*] think no company could be more con- 
genial than the present,” said Bixby, making 
a second dash for something gallant, and 
overdoing it this time. 

“It's so good of you to like my little 
country company,” murmured Mrs. Cald well. 
‘** You've seen something of Mary, I hope. 
She’s such a really superior girl. She talks 
delightfully about books if you can only 
draw her out, though I usually find her pro- 
vokingly afraid of showing how much she 
knows. But please come to the dining-room 
with me; I want to consult you about Mrs. 
Graham. I had everything so beautifully 
arranged. Now I’ve had to substitute a lit- 
tle effect on the spur of the moment, and I 


want to know what you think of it. You 
city gentlemen have such exquisite taste.” 

Mrs. Caldwell took her guest into a large 
room with a number of daintily spread little 
tables, about one of which two maids were 
working, while the gardener stood back hold- 
ing long sprays of smilax in his hands. 

**T had intended Mrs. Graham to sit here, 
with you on one side and Richard on the 
other, While Mrs. Templeman sat opposite. 
Mrs. ‘Templeman has written charming verses 
for the Record, and she will send you some 
more as soon as she gets over her awe of 
you. It would have been my distinguished 
table, you see, and now this dreadful illness 
spoils everything.” 

*- I’m sure I hope so,” ejaculated the fright- 
ened Solomon, under his breath. 

Mrs. Caldwell was occupied, and did not 
hear. She had caught some smilax sprays 
from the hand of the inexpert servant, and 
was bending over the chair which Mrs, Gra- 
ham was to have occupied. 

‘* Here, this way, don’t you see, Maggie?” 
And in a moment the chair was wreathed. 

‘* There, isn’t that pretty?” she asked Bix- 
by.. ‘‘It will be such a delicate reminder 
of the missing guest. I can just leave Mrs. 
Graham’s lovely note on the plate,and enough 
people will read it to have it known that she 
meant to come. You won't mind sitting be- 
side the vacant chair, will you? It’s quite 
the post of honor, I assure you, and I will 
give you Mary on your left, and Mrs. Tem- 
pleman opposite. Poor Richard will have to 
stand up and do the promiscuously agreeable 
with me.” 

‘*Why should not I stand up with Dick? 
I have excellent understandings, I assure 
you, and I think I prefer it,” pleaded Bixby. 

“Excellent as a joke, Mr. Bixby, but it 
would never do at all. People would not 
think I was treating you with consideration. 
I wish.them to understand that, as Richard's 
friend, you are one of the distinguished men 
of the town. Now I really must go back to 
my other guests. Richard, dear,” she called, 
as she saw Dick's burly head through a 
doorway, ‘‘show Mr. Bixby the library, 
please, before supper.” 

** Sit down, Sol, and take a breathin’ spell,” 
cried Dick, heartily, as he closed the library 
door behind them. ‘A party’s mighty hot 
work, but it just suits Jessie.”” Then, open- 
ing a cupboard, he added: ‘' Have a glass of 
my bottled cider. We don’t believe in any- 
thing stronger up here, and this is the best 
there is in the county; one raisin in every 
bottle. I'm glad to see you're makin’ friends 
with Jessie, Sol,” he added, as they lowered 
their glasses. ‘‘ Mrs. Caldwell’s doin’ a great 
deal for the literary tone of Blandford, an’ 
it’s right for everybody that’s in that line to 
hang together. I don’t pretend to under- 
stand such things myself, butshe does. She’s 
a cultivated woman, sir. Ive spent five 
thousand dollars, first and Jast, on this li- 
brary, an’ when she wants to give parties my 
bank account is back of ’em to make them 
the finest things the town has ever seen. 
That’s my way of doin’ business!” 

Bixby néver quite knew how he got through 
the rest of that evening. He resolved to go 
meekly where he was sent, do as little and 
say as little as possible, and hold his tongue 
in a mighty grip lest his irritation should 
overflow into speeches that he would repent 
of a moment later. He took a grim satisfac 
tion in sitting through the supper glum and 
taciturn, answering Miss Caldwell in mono- 
syllables, and carrying terror to the heart of 
the timid poetess opposite by his surliness. 
His manner had grown more forbidding as 
Mrs. Caldwell murmured in his ear, while 
she conducted him to the green-wreathed 
sacrificial chair : 

‘“Mr. Moreland will be awfully jealous 
when he sees Mary at this table. It’s an 
open secret that he proposed to her before 
he married his first wife. Now he is just 
coming into society again, and he has been 
following her about all the evening.” 

‘‘Let Mr. Moreland take my place, 
claimed Bixby, fervently. 

‘‘Indeed 1 shall do nothing of the sort! 
Mary would never forgive me. I shall con- 
sult her pleasure as well as my own, and, I 
trust, yours, in sending her here.” 

Many things irritated Bixby, but marriage- 
able women were his special terrors; and 
when, as he said good-night, Caldwell asked 
him heartily to “run in any time, Sol, and 
take pot-luck,” he resolved never to enter 
the house when he could avoid it. 

He had kept this resolution, by the aid of 
some skilful fencing, for a fortnight, when 
he received this note from Mrs. Caldwell: 


” ex- 


“Dear Mr. Brxpy,—I have been so disap- 
pointed not to see more of you, but I sup- 
pose the demands of business have been in- 
exorable. However, I have now something 
very interesting—indeed, very émportant—to 
tell you, and you must spare me half an 
hour. Mary will be visiting on Tuesday, and 
I shall have an excellent opportunity to ex- 
plain the matter without interruption. I 
shall depend upon seeing you about three 
o'clock, and the news I have to tell will, I 
think, please you almost as much as it has 
me. Yours sincerely, 

“ Jessie MONTGOMERY CALDWELL.” 


‘* What on earth is the woman driving at?” 
mused Bixby. ‘‘Something about her con- 
founded scribbling, I presume. I may as 
well go down. If she forces me to tell her 
she’s a fool, I can at least make her under- 
stand what I mean, and that will end it. I 
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don’t know as I should be sorry. I might as 
well plod on all my days in New York in 
peace as to be always in a stew up here.” 

Solomon was in no amiable mood as he 

vaited in Mrs, Caldwell’s parlor. His host- 
ess came down quickly, a floating mass of 
wine-color and silver this time, her fair face 
flushed, and looking wonderfully fresh and 
young, and an open number of the Gulf of 
Mexico in her hand. 

‘*It is so good of you to come promptly,” 
she said, extending her unoccupied hand. It 
was her left, and a splendid ruby glowed be- 
side her wedding-ring. 

‘**T couldn't very well stay away after the 
mysterious intimation in your note,” replied 
Bixby, gruffly. 

‘One would think I was an ogre with su- 
pernatural powers,” Jaughed Mrs. Caldwell; 
**but I’m not. | feel that we are going to 
be very good friends, Mr. Bixby; chiefly on 
Richard’s account, of course, but also  be- 
cause we have our writing in common, It 
is so assuring to have a trained judgment to 
appeal to.” 

‘I know nothing about writing, in your 
sense. I just scribble for a newspaper, but I 
could not turn out a copy of verses or a story 
to save my neck.” 

‘Oh, you very clever people are so modest! 
That’s always been Mary's way. Do you 
know, I’ve made such an interesting discov 
ery; so strange, and yet so lovely! ‘That girl 
has turned authoress without saying one 
word to me about it.” 

**Gracious, I thought she had more sense!” 
blurted out Bixby. 

‘‘Why, Mr. Bixby, how very uncompli- 
mentary! That sounds so like Richard, and 
he can be a perfect bear when he chooses.” 

“IT mean,” stammered Bixby, ‘that I 
should think she would have consulted a 
sister with so much experience. And Miss 
Caldwell did not seem to me the romantic 
kind of girl whom one expects to find at- 
tached to an ink-bottle.” 

‘I know it. I don’t think she looks the 
character at all,” sighed Mrs. Caldwell, with 
a faraway gaze that brought out the very 
bluest look in her handsome eyes, and showed 
the graceful curl of her dark lashes. ‘‘ And 
yet | have incontestable evidence that Mary 
Caldwell wrote ‘The Mysterious Crocodile,’ 
in this number of the Gulf of Mezico.” 

‘“Why, I’ve seen that story,” broke in 
Bixby. ‘‘It’s the best thing ot the sort I’ve 
read for months, I think there must be some 
mistake.” 

‘Ob, Dll tell Mary how much you like it, 
and she will forgive me for finding out her 
secret.” 

‘*T don’t think you had better do anything 


of the sort, Mrs. Caldwell. You see, l'm only 


a newspaper man and no judge of literature. 
I don’t want to raise false hopes of success 
on Miss Caldwell’s part. 1 merely meant 
that the story seems very good to me, but 
that may not count for anything.” 

‘Oh, there comes your modesty again. 
Mary is always talking about not beiug a 
judge, and here she is in one of the best 
magazines in the country. Now,if J talked 
like that, I never should get along atall. I 
have to put my best foot foremost.” 

‘*But are you sure that Miss Caldwell 
wrote the story?” 

‘Perfectly. I went to Mary’s bureau for 
a ribbon of a shade she is wearing, and 
found this number of the Gu/f, with these 
marginal notes to the story. I confess that I 
rummaged then, and I found a letter from 
the editor—such a complimentary Jetter!— 
asking her for another. Mrs, Graham will 
be so much pleased, I am going to have you 
and the Grahams here to tea—can’t bring 
Richard around to night dinners, he’s so set 
about some little things—and then I shall an- 
nounce the matter, Mary has made herself 
insignificant quite long enough. You will 
give her a nice notice in the Record, won't 
you?” 

‘*The Record will certainly say that Miss 
Caldwell wrote the story the moment she 
confirms it. And that reminds me that I 
must get back to the office. Harkness is 
out of town, and I left the foreman running 
things.” 

While returning to his office, Bixby met 
Miss Caldwell. A way of escape from the 
coming tea occurred to him, and he said: 
‘** Your sister has been revealing state secrets. 
She says you wrote ‘ The Mysterious Croco- 
dile.’” 

Miss Caldwell’s look of surprise was tinged 
with annoyance as she replied: ‘‘ I suppose I 
did, but 1 don’t see how Jessie found it out. 
Please don’t mention it in Blandford. I 
don’t care to pose as an author.” 

‘** You should extend that caution to your 
sister,” said Bixby, laughing. ‘‘ She is pre- 
paring to salute you as one of the immor- 
tals.” 

‘* Jessie is the kindest woman in the world, 
and so she gets exaggerated ideas of the im- 
portance of the things that her friends do. 
But I don’t see how she guessed.” 

“*It was a matter of feminine vanity, I be- 
lieve. She was exploring among your rib- 
bons.’ 

‘That is the penalty of bringing new gew- 
gaws into the country. Jessie had not seen 
the new green till I came, and I suppose it 
occurred to her to try it with her light hair. 
It is not in the Jeast like her to poke about.” 

‘* There’s a still heavier penalty in store. 
Mrs. Caldwell is planning a tea to celebrate 
your success, and Mrs, Graham and I are to 
figure as incense-bearers. I really like your 
story very much indeed, but teas are not in 
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my line. Will you understand that I don’t 
mean to be impolite, and excuse me if I don’t 
come to this one?” 

“T would excuse you with neatness and 
despatch,” she answered, with a smile that 
took the sting from the speech; ‘‘ but if the 
tea comes off, it would be better for you to 
come. Jessie would be greatly disappointed 
if you staid away, and Dick is not so ready 
to understand excuses as I am.” 

“If all the Caldwells were only like that 
one,” thought Bixby, as he continued his 
walk. ‘She wouldn’t flare up about things 
at the office, as Dick does when he can’t have 
his own way, and she wouldn't be a goose 
about the stuff she writes, like Dick’s wife. 
She is an uncommonly sensible woman. 
She’s a mighty bright one too,” he mentally 
added, as he thought of certain touches in 
her story. ‘‘Why shouldn't I drift along, 
seeing as much of them as they evidently 
want me to? If anything should come of it, 
why should I object?” 

Then he drew himself up, with an angry 
shake. ‘‘ Solomon Bixby, you're an old fool!” 
he declared, aloud. ‘! What do you want a 
wife for, and, above all, what are you think- 
ing of to run any risks with one of those 
capable, managing sort of women that would 
always be bothering the life out of you about 
your business, just when you wanted to be 
jet alone? You must have taken leave of 
your senses!” 

After that, when Bixby thought of Miss 
Caldwell there came between his eyes and 
her strong face the outline of a slighter face 
with great, dark, wistful eyes, a tender mouth, 
and dark hair falling away from a delicate 
little head. He had not the heart to be im- 
patient with this vision. It had haunted 
him for years, returning whenever he fell to 
musing upon marriage. No new face was 
able to dim its outlines, which did not fade 
and change with the flight of years, and its 
visits were followed by long periods of the 
most energetic work. 

The tea party was given, and Bixby pre- 
pared to attend it, but was called away by 
the serious illness of his mother. He reached 
the little farm-house at evening. Everything 
seemed strangely sweet and still as he was 
met by Ruth Glyn,and taken,with few words, 
into the little low bare bedroom he knew so 
well. All the tenderness of Bixby’s nature 
clung about his mother. Whatever the world 
had found him, he had been a loving son, 
and their affection seemed the deeper because 
there were so few words on either side to 
express it. Ruth understood the ‘ Bixby 
ways,” and left mother and son very much 
alone for what all felt were their last days 
together. 

At first Bixby hardly noticed Ruth’s pre- 
sence; she had always been there, it seemed. 
When be thought of her, save as an adjunct 
to his mother, he saw that Ruth's girlish 
beauty was fading, that the cheeks were los- 
ing the delicate oval which had haunted him 
for years, and that the cords and veins stood 
out distinctly on the back of her hands. 

‘* Yet how much prettier she is than Mary 
Caldwell, and how much handsomer a wo- 
man she would make if she had had the same 
chance in the world,” he thought. ‘‘ Whata 
pity country girls fade so early! Ruth can’t 
be more than twenty-five—twenty-eight—I 
declare she’s thirty-one!” 

Then his conscience smote him. For ten 
years he had come home once a year, and 
had sent his mother luxuries and delicacies 
beyond her reach. He found many of his 
gifts displayed about the little sitting-room, 
where all the neighbors should see that he 
was a good son. But here was this girl, 
whose kinship was so distant that she was 
almost a stranger, who had given herself 
completely for ten years, had eaten out the 
heart of her woman's life, for his mother. 

As the days went on, Ruth seemed less 
faded. 

* Am I getting used to it,” Solomon mused, 
‘‘or does she really look brighter? It can’t 
be—pshaw! no. What a fool I am! She 
never thought of such a thing, of course. I 
suppose she finds it pleasant to have an in- 
telligent human being to talk to.” 

Solomon and Ruth were the only mourn- 
ers. Mrs. Bixby was very old, and the rest 
of the family had preceded her to the grassy 
church-yard; the stones were beginning to 
stand awry, and the inscriptions were becom- 
ing moss-grown over many of their graves. 
The little house seemed very empty to Solo- 
mon as he walked about and gazed at its pos- 
sessions one by one, but the world outside 
seemed still more empty. All he had of home 

yas here. All those incidents in his life to 
which his affections clung were associated 
with these chairs and tables, which had 
stood in their present places ever since he 
could remember, about this rough stone fire- 
place, this old cherry desk, and the hooks for 
pumpkin poles driven into the low smoked 
ceiling. He went up-stairs early, but Ruth 
heard him pacing the floor till midnight. 

Solomon was to take the nine-o’clock train, 
and Ruth started to ‘‘do up” the breakfast 
dishes before he went; but he stopped her. 

“Could you be happy as my wife, Ruth?” 
he asked, abruptly. ‘‘lam crusty and queer, 
I suppose. She was, and all of us were more 
or less. But I would try to make a good 
husband.” 

‘This is so sudden, Solomon! There was 
a time, five or six years ago, I thought may- 
be— I can’t believe you really mean it. It’s 
just because you are wrought up by every- 
thing.” 

‘*And that’s why you have been growing 
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thin and worn. You poor girl! I was a 
perfect brute not to have seen!” 

** There wasn’t anything to see, I tell you. 
I’m well enough, but I’m getting old. A 
woman can’t expect to keep her good looks 
forever, and I never had enough to be any 
great loss. You have been worrying about 
what is to become of me, and that has made 
you speak. I shall get along all right. I 
can get schools enough to keep, and I haven’t 
any idea you want a wife more than you 
ever did.” 

The racial instinct overcame the reserve 
of generations of Puritan blood. Soiomon 
clasped Ruth in his arms and held her close. 
‘I have loved you for years, Ruth. But 
while mother lived you were in the right 
place here, and I couldn't think of you any- 
where else. Then I’m not one of the kind 
of men that are always thinking about get- 
ting married, and I don’t suppose I knew 
how much you were to me till these last few 
days.. If you don’t marry me, I shall be a 
wretched old misanthrope. If you do, I 
shall have some one to live for. You are 
the one human being whom I care for, Ruth. 
Won't you come?” 

Solomon ran at a most undignified pace 
for his train, and a neighbor who dropped in 
half an hour later found Ruth’s breakfast 
dishes still ‘‘ standin’ round.” 

One of Bixby’s first duties on his return to 
Blandford was to tell Mrs, Caldwell of his 
engagement. His instinctive reserve made it 
difficult to speak on the subject, but he was 
not without his share of vanity, and he felt 
sure that Mrs. Caldwell had been indulging 
dreams of ‘a match” between himself and 
Mary. He held firmly the good old mascu- 
line belief that no woman of thirty refuses 
any reasonable offer, and he wanted to clear 
the air of any possible misunderstandings. 
He prepared to watch the effect of his an- 
nouncement with grim satisfaction, yet it was 
impossible for him to find words to convey 
more than the bald fact. 

“Oh, I congratulate you!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Caldwell, extending her hand. ‘Tell me 
about MissGlyn. Is she literary?” 

‘* Not at all!” cried Solomon, suppressing 
just in time the ‘‘ thank Heaven!” that rose to 
his lips. ‘* She is just a pretty, sensible Yan- 
kee girl, and her name is Ruth.” 

**Ruth Glyn! What a pretty name for a 
romance! But the world is full of such 
strange surprises, particularly in marriage, 
Mr. Bixby. Now, there’s Mary, a girl of 
splendid mind, a promising literary career 
opening before her, aud she has gone and 
accepted a grocer!” 

Bixby started from his chair. 

‘*Hadn’t you heard of it? I know that 
you will sympathize with my feeling. Mr. 
Moreland is an excellent man, and he bas al- 
ways done a splendid business, but I doubt 
if he ever thinks of anything outside the price 
of provisions. I know that marriages where 
there is not perfect congeniality of intellectual 
tastes may be happy. Richard’s and mine 
has been, very; though I suppose outsiders 
may wonder what the bond is between liter- 
ature and Jumber. Still, I can’t see why Mary 
need to have done it. And while she was 
listening to Mr. Moreland, you were off get- 
ting engaged to a girl you have known ever 
and ever so long. Weil, I hope you will both 
be very happy, Mr. Bixby. 

“T'm glad I’m going to marry Ruth,” 
Bixby, us he walked home. *‘‘I’m certainly 
very fond of the girl; but I wonder if 
should have got around to speak out if I had 
known?” 


mused 


“THEY GANG THEIR AIN GAIT.” 


OMETHING that is very much neglected 
WO nowadays among young women is the art 
of walking well. Most people reach their 
desired destination at the cost of a great deal 
of scrambling, of jerking shoulders, of angu- 
lar elbows working like the vans of a wind- 
mill, of arms laboring like oars, swinging 
hips, head nodding as a cow’s does when she 
walks, the gown flung up behind at every 
movement of the heels, the knees bent, and 
the feet lifted with the stiffness of a jumping- 
jack pulled by a string; and, provided they 
reach the point aimed for, a goodly propor- 
tion of their number think no more about it. 
Others, again, walk with a flexibility (that is 
to say, with the want of it) of a peripatetic 
ramrod, the head, the back, the legs, the feet 
—all moving together with a simultaneous 
and unjointed precision that gives them the 
air of automata playing at life,and the im- 
perturbable restraint no more like the dignity 
or composure desired than an angle is like 
the line of beauty. There are others, still, 
who walk with a mince and a wriggle which 
are painful to see, which make one think of 
a hitching canker-worm, and welcome heart- 
ily the sight of the no less reprehensible Ama- 
zon who stalks onward without measuring 
her steps, hit or miss,so that she gets over the 
ground, or the loose-jointed individual who 
rattles along as if every bone in her body 
were hung on a wire, like those of the skele- 
ton in a physician’s closet. There, too, is the 
tripping young thing at whose figure you 
never glance without thinking of the topical 
song, ‘‘ One, two, three, balance like me’ 
and among all the others in the great pro- 
cession there are those also who walk with 
such pains and effort—as if the proper work 
and function of each muscle and member 
were to be remembered first—that you half 
fancy they may have had the same lesson at 
the feet of the dancing-man that he gave good 
Peter in the ‘* Bab Ballads”: 


**Come, walk like this,’ the dancer said ; 
‘Stick ont your toes, stick in your head ; 
Stalk on with quick galvanic tread, 
Your fingers thus extend— 
The attitude’s cousidered quaint.’” 

There are very few who walk with the 
easy equable grace that would seem to pro- 
ceed from an easy and equable mind, neither 
hurrying impetuously and fitfully and with 
pronounced exertion and evident eager desire 
to reach some point, or with the effort to 
condone delay, nor dawdling along as if they 
had not an object in mind and nothing were 
of any consequence. Decent mental reserves, 
it is thus to bg noted, can be maintained al- 
most as much 4n the gait as in the conversa- 
tion; and it is to be doubted if we have the 
right to obtrude our business and worries and 
ennuies upon public observation, as we do 
by any other than a calm and even motion, 
whether the motion be swift or slow. Of 
course one may walk as rapidly as necessary, 
or as loiteringly as inclination prompts, but 
equally, of course, without the personal be- 
trayal of the impatient nervous motion of 
haste or the aimless one of irresolution. 


A MODERN ALADDIN;* 


OR, 


The Wonderful Adventures of Oliver Munier, 


An Gytravagansa in Pour Acts, 
BY HOWARD PYLE. 


ACT I. sail fontinued.) 


Scene Srxtu.— The marquis’s cabinet. The 
marquis discovered seated at a table, drum- 
ming upon it with his fingers, and awaiting 
the coming of Oliver, who has just been an- 
nounced. Knter Oliver, carrying a stout 
iron-bound box, which he deposits upon the 
table. 


7 OUR treasure is in that box,” says 
marquis. 
Oliver nodded. He was very pale. 
The marquis arose, and not only locked the 
door, but even covered the key-hole from the 
drilling of inquisitive eyes. 
‘** Now, my dear child,” 
Oliver with a smile, 


the 


said he, turning to 
‘*let us see what we have 
in our box;” and he drew his chair again to 
the table beside which Oliver was standing. 

They were both of them agitated—the mar- 
quis from expectancy, and Oliver from the 
great cast of the die of his life, which he had 
determined that day to make. The hand 
with which he unlocked the box was as cold 
as ice. 

The contents of the box was covered with 
a layer of cotton. Oliver removed it, and 
then by two straps lifted out a shallow wood- 
en tray covered with purple velvet, and filled 
with a glittering mass of diamonds of the 
purest water, nearly all of them large and 
fine. The marquis’s eyes gleamed as bright- 
ly as the stones themselves. 

Below the tray was another layer of cot- 
ton. Oliver removed it, and then another 
tray; then another layer of cotton and an- 
other tray, until there were eight of them 
spread upon the table—it could hold no more. 

‘ There are two more trays in the box,” said 
Oliver, ‘‘ but it is not necessary that I should 
show you them; these are sufficient.” 

The marquis did not reply; he was over- 
whelmed by what he beheld; it seemed to 
him that he saw the treasures of Golconda. 
Oliver observed his silence, and, looking up, 
saw that his face had grown white with the 
intensity of his emotions. At last he drewa 
deep breath, and raised his eyes to Oliver's; 
then feeling in his pocket, he drew forth his 
handkerchief and wiped his face. His voice 
was husky when he spoke, ‘* But this vast, 
this unbelievable treasure,” said he, ‘‘ what 
security shall I give you if you intrust it to 
me to manage for you?” 

The opportunity for Oliver’s coup had ar- 
rived. The marquis himself had given him 
the very chance which he sougbt, but now 
that he was face to face with it, he trembled, 
he hesitated, he feared to put his happiness 
to the test of speech. Yet he knew that now 
or never was the time to cast the die of his 
hopes upon the table of fate. He braced 
himself, gathered all the force of his will, 
and as the blinding rush of resolution over- 
whelmed him, he saw only the marquis’s 
fac e and the marquis’s eyes looking into his. 

‘Your security,” said he, hoarsely—and 
his voice sounded in his ears as though it was 
not his own—‘‘ your security—let it—let it 
be—your daughter.” 

The words were spoken. There came a 
long pause of deep, intense silence, through 
which Oliver could hear the throbbing blood 
singing in his ears. The marquis never 
moved a hair, but sat looking into Oliver’s 
eyes. Oliver felt a dry hard lump gather in 
his throat; he tried to swallow it. The mar- 
quis pushed back his chair and arose. Oli- 
ver’s eyes dumbly followed his motion. The 
marquis began walking up and down the 
room, but he did not say ‘‘No.” After a 
while he stopped before one of the large 
windows that reached to the floor, aud there 
stood awhile, with his hands clasped behind 
him, looking out upon the lawn and the river 
beyond. Minute after minute passed in a 
straining tensity of silence. Oliver began to 
feel as though he could bear it no longer. 
Suddenly the marquis spoke: 

‘*My daughter?” said he, half aloud and 
half to himself. The words meant nothing, 
but they were not words of refusal. Oliver 
felt a great wave of blinding hope sweep over 

* Begun in Harren’s Bazar No. 21, Vol. XXIV. 
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him. Suddenly the marquis turned and came 


back to the table. He motioned Oliver to a 
chair. ‘* Let us talk this matter over,” said 
he, seriously, and they both sat down. Oli- 


ver’s heart ‘thumped within him like a trip- 
hammer. ‘‘ Do you know,” said the marquis, 

‘what a thing it is that you ask? Do you 
know that you ask an alliance with one of 
the noblest houses of France?” Oliver could 
notanswer. ‘‘ And you,” continued the mar- 
quis, ‘‘ who are you? I do not know you; 
nobody knows you. You may be what you 
represent yourself to be; you may be an ad- 
venturer.”’ 

Oliver's heart was sinking like a plummet 
of lead. ‘‘My diamonds are real,” he croaked. 

The marquis smiled, and then a long space 
of silence fell. At last he spoke again, and 
his words shot through Oliver's heart like a 
dart. ‘‘ What settlement, then, would you 
propose to make upon your wife?” said he. 

Nife!” Oliver's heart thrilled with the 
sudden keenness of that pang of sharp de- 
light. His brain whirled in an eddy of dizzy 
light. At last, with a supreme effort, he 
found his tongue. ‘‘ Anything,” he cried-- 
*‘anything that you choose!” 

The marquis smiled again. ‘‘ We are ar- 
dent,” said he. ‘‘I see that if this matter is 
to be carried forward, I must act not only as 
a father, but as a friend. I confess to you, 
Oliver, that I am deeply in debt, that Flou 
rens is mortgaged to the last inch. Would 
you be willing to release Flourens, and then 
settle the estate upon your wife?” 

‘* Yes,” said Oliver, eagerly. 

The marquis's smile grew wider than ever. 
“That is good,” said he. ‘ But you must 
know that you are one of the richest men in 
France, Oliver. You should do even more 
than that for your wife.” 

‘*I will settle upon her everything that I 

have in the world,” said Oliver. 
The marquis laughed. ‘‘ Ah!” said he, 
we are certainly too ardent—far too ardent. 
Half of your fortune would be suflicient; or 
three quarters of it, at the most.” 

“She shall have either, as you may choose,” 
said Oliver. 

‘I suppose,” said the marquis, ‘that it 
will be best that I should manage her fortune 
for her?” 

** Yes,” said Oliver. ‘‘ And 
manage mine also, if you choose.” 

The marquis saw that there was no limit 
to Oliver's complacency. And you will 
subscribe to that?” said he. 

‘Yes,” said Oliver. ‘‘I 
subscribe to anything.” 

The m: irquis rose from the chair, and open- 
ed hisarms. ‘‘ Embrace me, my son,” said he. 

Oliver could have cried with happiness. 
‘And may I,” said he, tremulously, when 
the marquis had released him from his arms 

—‘‘may I then—” He hesitated; he could 
not believe that he had reached such a dizzy 
pinnacle of happiness. 

The marquis laughed. ‘You will find 
mademoiselle in the garden,” said he. 


shall 


you 


am willing to 


Scene SEveNtTH.—The Watteau-like garden 
described before—the trees, the statues, the 
Sountains, the flowers, the river. Mademoi- 
selle Céleste is discovered sitting in the shade, 
reading, and making just such a picture as 
the great artist would have painted upon a 
fan. 

Enter Oliver, running down the steps of a 
terrace, dizzy with joy, like one in the be- 


wildering glamour of a golden dream. He 
seemed to tread upon air! The blue sky, the 


green foliage, the flowers, the statues, the 
rivers, swam together in a confusion of bewil- 
dered delight. At the sound of his footsteps 
she raises her eyes, and lays aside her book, 
and greets him with the smile of an aequaiut 
ance. 

*‘Oh!” said she; ‘‘it is you, 
been waiting for you.” 

Oliver’s heart was fluttering within him. 
At first he could not speak, and she must 
have read his joy and his secret in his face, 
for the rosy hue upon her cheeks deepened. 

He sank upon his knees beside her. 
love you,” he whispered, tremulously. 

Her face was turned away from him, but 
she did not withdraw the hand which he 
held. There was a long time of silence. 
Oliver raised her hand to his lips. 

‘But my father,” she murmured at last. 

‘He bade me seek you here,” cried Oliver, 
eagerly. Then again: ‘‘ Oh, Céleste, I love 
you! [love you!” 

She turned her face toward him; 
met his then. Could he believe it? 


then? I have 


her eyes 


Was it 


real? His lips met others, soft, warm, fra- 
grant. The flowers, the parterres, the trees, 


the blue sky, the white marble st 
dissolved into a golden ether. 
It was heaven! 

Madame the Marquise made no objection 
to it all. She had become accustomed to 
Oliverand hisdiamonds. He wasa pleasant, 
cheerful, handsome fellow. It made her 
heart feel lighter to have him about. As was 
said, she had forgiven the ill taste of his dis 
play of diamonds, and now expressed her ap 
proval of the arrangement. Oliver’s heaven 
was without a cloud. 


atues—all 
Flourens? 


Scene Ercutu.—The marquis’s privat 

closet. 

A month had passed—a month of delight, 
of joy, of love; and then one morning the 
Marquis de Flourens let fall a torpedo in the 
midst of Oliver’s little paradise. That morn 
ing, When Oliver went to the chateau, the 
marquis sent for him. Oliver found him 
seated at the table, playing idly with a gold 
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pencil-case, He did not ask Oliver to be 
seated, but went directly to the point. 

‘“* A week from next Monday,” said he, “ we 
shall goto Paris. You also, my dear Oliver.” 

Oliver stood like one stunned. He made 
no answer, but his mind, in a single sweep, 
cleared the whole horizon. To Paris! He 
remembered the master’s commands—those 
commands so terribly absolute; he remem- 
bered his threats of punishment if he (Oliver) 
should disobey that mandate. What was 
that threat? Oliver remembered it well. It 
was that that terrible mysterious being, who 
had so nearly doomed him to a dreadful un- 
speakable death, would crush him, would an- 
nihilate him, would make him wish a thou- 
sand times, in his torments, that he had never 
been born. Those were almost the very 
words, and Oliver had not forgotten them. 
He had learned much of his master in the 
year that he had lived with him, and he knew 





***DO YOU KNOW,’ SAID THE MARQUIS, ‘WHAT A THING IT IS 


THAT YOU ASK?” 


that that threat was notidle. He knew that 
the master would do as he said to the last jot 
and tittle. That cool, smiling, sinister devil! 
He could destroy all of this happiness as 
easily as one can destroy a beautiful soap- 
bubble that a child has created from nothing. 


** Not wish 


The marquis’s face darkened. 
is?” “But you 


to go to P. he repeated. 
must go, Oliver. 

‘‘No,” said Oliver; ‘‘I do not wish to go. 
I shall not go. I would rather stay here at 
Flourens. I do not like Paris,” 

The marquis came over and took Oliver by 
the button of his coat. His face 
was not pleasant to see. “You 
do not like Paris!” said he. 
‘*Very well; then you shall stay 
here, my dear Oliver— you and 
your fortune. But in that case, 
my child, you need never come 
here to the chiteau again. You 
comprehend me?” 

Oliver looked out of the window. 
Céleste was waiting for him upon 
the terrace. Never had she look- 
ed so exquisitely beautiful. He 
groaned, 

**Then I will go,” said he. 

The marquis opened his arms. 
** Embrace me, Oliver,” he cried. 

Oliver yielded himself to the ca- 
ress, but he wished the marquis to 
the devil. 


ACT III.—Pants. 


Scene First.—Madame de Pom- 
padour's salon, 





Some dozen courtiers, male and 
female, are gathered in a group at 
a little distance, but not too far 
away, from a sofa standing by an 
open window, just where the 
breeze comes in pleasantly from 
without. A lady dressed in negli- 
gee robe de chambre of blue satin 
lies upon the sofa, propped up 
with pillows. She is slowly fan- 
ning herself with a very charming- 
ly painted fan, listening the while 
impassively to the subdued talk, 
and the occasional ripple of laugh- 
ter that follows some more than 
usually apt observation or repartee. 
She does not talk or smile herself, 
but only continues fanning herself 
with slow impassiveness. She is 
still beautiful, but she is somewhat 
haggard and worn, and even the 
powder and rouge, and an occa- 
sional patch here and there, cannot 
altogether hide the leaden pallor 
of ill health. It is Madame de 


Pompadour, and it is one of the 
days in which she feels more than 
usually unwell. 

The conversation of those around 
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chiefly concerns two lovers, whom all Paris 
is just now petting and caressing, the young 
and charming Monsieur de Monniére-Croix 
and his fiancée Mademoiselle de Flourens. 
The match is altogether a singular and re- 
markable one. Those who have seen the 
young man report him very handsome, but 
it is whispered that he is of obscure origin. 
Were it not for his stupendous wealth, the 
story of which is very well authenticated, it 
would have been a dreadful misalliance. As 
it is, that wealth is so great as to level all 
distinctions, and the world has not only for- 
given the match, but has been vastly inter- 
ested in the love affair. The talk of it has 
reached even Madame de Pompadour’s ears, 
and she has been pleased to express a desire 
to have them presented to her. The day and 
the time for that presentation has arrived, 
and that perhaps is why the conversation 
just now concerns the lovers. 

Madame de Berry 
protests that they are 
the handsomest cou- 
ple that she has ever 
seen ; their love so in- 
nocent, so delicious- 
ly childlike. They 
are a new Corydon 
and Phyllis— Cupi- 
donand Psyche. In 
them Arcadia _ is 
come again. It is 
the prettiest thing in 
the world to see 
their uneasiness 
when separated, their 
fond glances when 
together. 

Monsieur de Gon- 
tat had heard the 
Duchesse de Choi- 
seul speak of them 
the other day. She 
declares them her 
latest passion, and 
says that they are 
like that which the 
poets describe, and 
which nobody ever 
saw before. She 
loves to have them 
near her—the dear 
Duchesse—and says 
that they make her 
feel that life is not 
altogether like the 
new screen that 
Monsieur Watteau 
has just finished for 
her, not altogether flat, not altogether sur- 
face, not all pretended simplicity in powder 
and patches, and with painted fan to hide a 
painted blush; she says they make her have 
a better opinion of herself. So the buzz of 
talk goes on, and Madame de Pompadour 
fans herself and listens impassively. 

Then the talk suddenly turns to the Count 
de St. Germaine, who has grown such a fa- 
vorite, not only with Madame de Pompadour, 
but of late with his Majesty himself. 

Monsieur de Gontat tells of the last won- 
der relating to him. Yesterday his Majesty 
sent for him. 

** Monsieur Count,” said he, “ they say that 





“HE SANK UPON HIS KNEES BESIDE HER.” 





‘SHE DREW HER DOWN UNTIL THE GIRL KNEELED UPON 
THE FLOOR BESIDE THE SOFA.” 


you can remove flaws from a diamond. Is it 
so?” 

‘* Yes, sire,” answered the count. 

“Then here is a diamond that would be 
worth fifty thousand livres except for this 
flaw; it is not worth five thousand now. Can 
you remedy it?” 

‘**T can try, sire,” answers the count, and 
he slips it into his waistcoat. 

Would you believe it? He brings it in this 
morning sound and whole, and without flaw. 

‘‘T myself,” says Monsieur de Gontat, 
‘* was present when the jeweller appraised it. 
His Majesty said that he would keep it as 
one of the greatest curiosities of his cabinet.” 

Monsieur de Gontat had hardly ended his 
story when Oliver and Céleste were an- 
nounced. 

Madame de Pompadour ceased her fanning 
and turned her head languidly as they were 
ushered across the room and presented. 

The Marquis de Flourens, who had come 
with them, was also presented. He paid his 
respects, and then immediately withdrew to 
one side, and was absorbed in the little group 
of those in waiting. 

Madame reached out her hand to Céleste. 
**Come hither, my child, and let me look at 
you,” said she. 

Céleste came timidly forward, and Madame 
de Pompadour took her by the hand. She 
drew her down until the girl kneeled upon 
the floor beside the sofa. The poor sick wo- 
man looked long and earnestly into her young 
face. 

‘You are beautiful, you are young, you 
are happy,” she murmured, ‘‘ You are hap- 
py, are you not?” 

“Yes,” answered Céleste, in a whisper. 

“And you love Monsieur de Monniére- 
Croix?” 

‘* Yes,” whispered Céleste again, and her 
voice thrilled. 

Madame de Pompadour fetched a little half- 
sigh, which faded to a smile before it had left 
her lips. ‘‘ Ah!” said she, ‘‘it is the young 
who are happy.” Then, after a moment's 
pause, ‘‘ Will you kiss me, child?” 

Céleste bent forward, and her fresh young 
innocent lips met those others—so soiled, so 
wan and faded. It was all as effectively 
done as anything upon the boards of the 
Comédie Frangaise, 

Madame de Pompadour turned with a 
smile, and beckoned to Oliver. 

‘*Come, Monsieur Count,” said she, ‘‘ your 
place should he here beside your lady”; and 
she motioned to him to kneel beside Céleste. 

Oliver saw the ladies and gentlemen who 
stood around smile. He was embarrassed; 
he blushed like a school-boy; but there was 
nothing for him to do but to kneel. Céleste 
saw his confusion, and furtively reached out 
her little hand and gave his an encouraging 
squeeze. Madame de Pompadour saw it and 
smiled. Yes, it certainly was Arcadian. 

At that moment another arrival was an- 
nounced, ‘‘ Monsieur the Count de St. Ger- 
maine!” 


Now and then the name of the Count de 
St. Germaine, and the story of his strange 
doings, reached even to the paradise of the 
lovers. Occasionally Oliver heard a breath 
of these things, and when he heard it he 
trembled—the breath was sinister and smelt 
from the pit. But he was not troubled for 
long at a time; his cockle floated gayly along 
the stream of fateful happiness; he was too 
absorbed in his love-dreams to burden his 
thoughts with the fear of being overwhelmed 
in the dark waters upon which that cockle 
swam, Nevertheless, the name, falling so un- 
expectedly upon Oliver’s ears, came with a 
certain shock of dread. He bent his head as 
he kneeled, and for a time did not dare to 
look around. The new-cumer came forward 
with the well-assured air of a favorite. Oli- 
ver could feel him coming nearer and nearer. 
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“Rise, my children,” said 
Madame a Pompadour, 
And as they obeyed, she 
presented Oliver to the oth- 
er, ‘* Monsieur de St. Ger- 
maine,” said she, ‘‘let me 
oo to you Monsieur de 
onniére-Croix,” 

Oliver slowly raised his 
eyes, and then his heart 
crumbled away within him. 
It was the master! 

It seemed to Oliver as 
though the room darkened 
around him, and he saw but 
one thing—that cold hand- 
some face, His ears rang 
as though with a chime of 
bells. The floor seemed to 
rock beneath his feet, for he 
knew what to expect when 
those thin lips parted—he 
would be denounced, ex- 
posed, here before Madame 
de Pompadour and_ her 
court. His heart shrunk 
together, but he steeled him- 
self to face the coming blow. 

But he was mistaken. 
The thin lips parted, the 
face lit up with a smile. 
“Ah,” cried the well- 
known voice, ‘‘ it is Oliver; 
it is the little Oliver! You 
do not remember me. No? 
Oh, well, it is not likely you 
would; and yet I was the 
dearest friend that your 
poor uncle, who is now in 
paradise, had in the world.” 
He turned to the others who stood there, still 
holding Oliver by the hand, which he had 
taken when he first began speaking. ‘‘The 
world,” said he,‘* does not yet know half the 
romance connected with this young man. 
His uncle Henri, Chevalier de Monniére- 
Croix, was one of the richest men in France. 
Poor soul! he is dead now, but when he lived, 
he was the owner of one of the largest dia- 
mond mines in Brazil. Diamonds! The 


world has never seen the like of the Chevalier 
And 


de Monniére-Croix’s diamonds! now 
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this young man has been left heir to them 
all. Henri de Monniére-Croix and I were in 
Brazil together, and it was with him that I 
gained what little knowledge I possess con- 
cerning precious stones; I may say, indeed, 
that he was my teacher in that knowledge. 
I was intimately acquainted with his affairs, 
and know that Oliver, as is reputed of him, 
is one of the richest men in Europe.” 

All who were present listened to the count’s 
speech with breathless interest and in dead 
silence. But to Oliver the words he heard 
spoken lifted him at a bound from the gulf 
of despair into which he was falling. The 
master did not mean to ruin him just then. 
The rebound from the tensity of the strain 
was too great for him to bear. The ground 
beneath his feet heaved and rocked, the room 
spun around and around. He heard some 
one, he knew not whom, give a sharp excla- 
mation ; he felta strong sinewy armclasp him 
about the body; he knew it was the master’s 
arm, and then—nothing. 

. (ro Be CONTINUED.] 
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ELLICE THORN. 
BY M. C. WILLIAMS. 

fQ°HE daylight slowly diced away; 
I A cloudy sky hung low and gray. 
Out of the west, bare woodlands through, 
A wind of evening softly blew; 
Mist tears grew and slowly fell 
From naked boughs in the maple dell; 
A leaf-choked stream ran dark and still 
By the craggy foot of a forest hill. 
A maiden leaned on its cold gray stone, 
The miller’s daughter, sweet Ellice Thorn. 
She trod the hill when ‘twas all ablow 
With the flower that buds in the melting 


snow, 
When the stream sang loud, in its torrent 
glee, 


‘‘ Winter is dead, and the water’s free.” 

As the pean rang, for her tresses brown 

Of the fair white flowers she wreathed a 
crown; 

And virgin white as its pearly gleam 

In her maiden heart slept a maiden dream. 

She came aguin in the pride of spring, 

When nesting birds made the woodland 
ring, 

When trout leaped up in the laughing tide, 

And bluebells dappled the gray hill-side, 

And goldylocks wept sunlit showers. 

Again she wove her a crown of flowers, 

But left the white for the gold, the blue, 

The spring’s evangel in hope’s own hue. 

Again she came in the wealth of June; 

The streamlet murmured a sleepy tune; 

South winds sighed through the tall green 
sedge; 

Wild roses flamed by the water's edge. 

The rose in June is a passion flower, 

And summer-sweet Ellice must own its 
power. 

It blooms on her bosom, it decks her hair; 

Oh, angels whisper, ‘* Beware! beware!” 
* : * * * * 

In time of frost by the darkling stream 

She sits uncrowned with a broken dream— 

Uncrowned, alone, at the parting ways 

Of love-time’s summer and winter days. 

Bitter and lonely unto the end ; 

The water wooes like a faithful friend. 

“ Rest, rest,” it sings as it whispers past, 

‘“‘From summer's burden, from winter's 
blast.” 

Almost shé dips in the moaning tide. 

A brave green fern on the near hill-side 

Stirs in the wind-touch light to say: 

‘*Fern for winter, as flowers for May. 

And none may choose, at a reckless cost, 

Fiower of the sunshine or leaf of frost.” 
* * * * + * 

The drifting years went slowly on, 

And wrought their change in Ellice Thorn. 

Though many sought, her home was still 

The low brown house by the whirling mill, 

Where the water foamed from night to 
morn 

As the whirling millstones ground the corn. 

Sometimes she went with the bustling crowd 

To deck the bridal or fold the shroud; 

And little children about her came; 

The weak and the weary blessed her name. 

Sometimes at sight of the rose in June, 

Or at sound of the streamlet’s dreamy tune, 

When she heard the wood-dove'’s mellow 
call, 

Or vesper-bird’s at the even fall, 

Or an old, old song, or tender word, 

Ghostly thrills in the dead love stirred. 

Sweet winds blew from that golden prime 

Rife with the scent of its summer-time, 

And brought a smile to the tender lips, 

Yet dimmed the eye with a tear’s eclipse. 

No rainbow cometh except through rain; 

Joy’s rose is reddest from root of pain; 

And loss shall vanish and love abide 

In the golden glow of the eventide. 


TRAINED NURSES IN HOSPITALS 
AND IN PRIVATE PRACTICE. 


N a time so recent that it is scarcely en- 

titled to be called the olden time such a 
thing as a trained nurse—a woman educated 
and instructed in the duties she is called 
upon to do—was unknown. We trusted the 
sick to the doctors, and to those attendants 
who had had more or less experience with 
sickness. In each family, as a rule, there 
was some member supposed to have peculiar 
gifts in nursing, and we have been accustom- 
ed to say of such as these, with pretty senti- 
ment, that they had bealing in their touch. 
Without in the least detracting from the 
merit of those to whom formerly the sick- 
room was usually given in charge, I cannot 
help thinking that we have now established 
in this regard a much better order of things, 
and happily in this new order another hon- 
orable occupation is thrown open to women 
who are obliged to earn their own support. 
While nursing is unquestionably a hard and 
laborious trade or profession—call it which- 
ever you will, for it is both—it offers pecul- 
iarly favorable inducements to women of 
good health and warm sympathies. 

It was only about thirty years ago that the 
first steps were taken at St. ‘Thomas’s Hospi- 
tal in London to educate women for the work 


of nursing the sick. This was done with a- 


fund raised to reward Florence Nightingale 
for her work in the Crimean war. She would 
not accept the fund for herself, but devoted 
it to the foundation of ‘‘ An Institution for 
the Training, Sustenance, and Protection of 
Nurses and Hospital Attendants.” The good 
results from this first training-school were 
perceived by all, and twelve years later, or 
about nineteen years ago, the Women’s 
Branch of the New York State Charities Aid 
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Association established a school for training 
nurses at Bellevue Hospital. Since then all 
of the great hospitals in New York and the 
other large cities have such schools, and 
many hundreds of competent women have 
been graduated, and are now practising 
among the people. 

The methods employed at the various 
hospitals are in effect the same, though the 
school of the New York Hospital may be a 
little in advance of the others. I therefore 
take this hospital to show what women can 
become nurses, and what course they have to 
go through before they are recommended by 
the hospital authorities to private patients. 
At this hospital, where they need about thir- 
ty new nurses each yeur, a class is started 
each April and each October, with the expec- 
tation of getting fifteen or more competent 
pupils out of each class. The course lasts 
for two years, and usually the class in the 
beginning consists of from forty to fifty 
young women on probation. When the pro- 
batiouers are weeded out, at the end of a 
month or so, the class is composed of about 
fifteen. ‘The fittest only have survived, and 
about sixty per cent. have been found to be 
undesirable. To become a probationer is 
not the easiest thing in the world. No 
amount of influence can assist a candidate. 
It all depends on the candidate herself. She 
must be between twenty-five and thirty-five 
years old; have a good: moral character; 
have health, and also intelligence and a com- 
mon-school education. It makes no differ- 
ence whether she be maid, wife, or widow, 
so long as the hospital authorities are satis- 
fied that she has no ties which will compel 
her to break her compact to serve in the hos- 
pital for two years. The reason for this is 
obvious. A wife may be called off by her 
husband or children just as her work has 
become valuable in the hospital. A widow 
with children may feel that her first duty is 
to them. The woman who goes to a train- 
ing-school for nurses must make up her 
mind that for two years she will retire com- 
pletely from the world. At most of the hos- 
pitals they take pupils much younger than 
twenty-five. 

An applicant for a probationer’s place is 
subjected to an examination either by the 
superintendent of the hospital or by the di- 
rectress of the school. This examination is 
usually nothing more than an informal talk, 
and is in no sense to be dreaded. These offi- 
cials, from long experience, have learned that 
they can arrive at a much better idea of a 
candidate’s qualifications in this way than 
by a formal written examination, or even an 
oral examination before a committee. No 
previous experience at nursing is required; 
indeed the officials prefer that candidates 
should not have had any experience, for 
then nothing has to be unlearned; but they 
desire women of good health, of wholesome 
temperament, and quick intelligence. Can- 
didates having been accepted on probation 
are given free board and washing, but no 
pay, and are put to work in performing mi- 
nor duties of assistance in the various wards. 
They drop out very quickly. Some find 
that the work does not suit them, and the di- 
rectress finds that others are not suitable for 
the work. Before the end of two months 
has passed the class has been formed, and 
the accepted women don the cap, dress, and 
apron of the hospital, and become junior as- 
sistants, with a salary of ten dollars a month. 
A probationer, when she first puts on the 
uniform of her new order, is said generally 
to be a very proud young woman, and she 
has much right for self-congratulation, as 
she has passed through an ordeal which was 
too much for a large percentage of the oth- 
ers who began when she did; but this pride 
soon vanishes with the hard work she is 
called upon to do. 

Each ward of the hospital has a head nurse 
and a senior and a junior assistant. The 
work requiring the least skill, and therefore 
the most irksome, naturally falls to the share 
of the junior assistant. She makes beds, 
puts away clothes, cleans pans and medicine 
glasses, and gives a helping hand to the sen- 
ior assistant whenever needed. In perform- 
ing all these simple duties, and in seeing 
what is done by the more experienced per- 
sons about her, she is always picking up val- 
uable information. Besides this, she attends 
the course of instruction in the class-room. 
This consists in part of didactic lectures from 
the directress and from surgeons of the hos- 
pital staff relating to the general principles of 
nursing, the observation and recording of 
symptoms, the diet of the sick, the methods 
of managing helpless patients, and a full 
course of obstetrical nursing. In her daily 
work in the wards she will also, at the bed- 
sides of sick patients, receive practical in- 
struction as to dressing wounds, the applica- 
tion of blisters, fomentations, poultices, cups, 
and leeches, the use of catheter and adminis- 
tration of enemas, the method of applying 
friction, bandaging, and the making of rollers, 
the making of beds, changing draw - sheets 
and sheets, moving very sick patients, the 
prevention of bed-sores, and the application 
of uterine appliances. 

Most women would think that many of 
these things were unnecessary to be taught 
inaschool. Of course every woman knows 
how to make a bed, and every woman is sure 
she knows how to make and apply a poultice. 
And so they do, after a fashion, but ninety- 
nine out of « hundred will learn that the hos- 
pital way of making a bed is not the home 
way, and every mother’s daughier of the lot 
will learn very quickly that she did not 


know how to make a poultice at all. The 
other things enumerated to be learned the 
ordinary woman is not supposed to know. It 
is amazing what deftness a nurse of not very 
great muscular strength acquires in moving 
a heavy patient in bed. A strong man, un- 
skilled as a nurse, cannot begin to do this 
with the ease these women acquire. The 
term of the junior assistant lasts for six 
months, and during this time she is usually 
on duty with the head nurse in the daytime 
from seven in the morning till seven in the 
evening. 

Wheu she has passed through this period 
she is promoted to be a senior assistant, and 
her pay is raised to thirteen dollars a month. 
Now she has great responsibilities put upon 
her, as she takes the night-watch, going on 
duty for the twelve hours beginning at seven 
o'clock in the evening. She is, of course, 
still under the general direction of the’ head 
nurse of the ward, who, on going off duty, 
gives the orders of the surgeons for the night. 
Night duty is.not pleasant in any sphere of 
labor, but for a nurse it is particularly try- 
ing, as sick people bave an uncomfortable 
way of dying during these long watches. 
Aud when a patient dies in a ward it is the 
duty of the nurse to lay out the body in pre- 
paration for the work of the undertaker. 
‘The first few experiences of this nature are 
very trying, but the nurse soon becomes 
used to it—I had almost said hardened to it. 
At any rate they do become used to scenes 
of pain and suffering and death, and it is 
well for them that they do. No untrained 
human being decently supplied with human 
sympathies could stand the draught that 
would be daily made upon a nurse unless 
custom should somewhat harden the fine 
sensibilities. 

After six months in this capacity the sen- 
ior assistant becomes a head nurse, and has 
the reponsibility of a ward and of two as- 
sistants, She is now doing the work most 
valuable to the hospital, and her pay is 
raised to sixteen dollars a month. She con- 
tinues to receive instruction in the school, 
and also is called upon to give instruction to 
her assistants and to tlie beginners. In this 
capacity she remains a year, and at the end 
of that time, if she pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination in the presence of the executive 
committee of the hospital, she is given a di- 
ploma as a trained nurse under the seal of 
the hospital. She is now qualified to practise 
her profession among private patients. At 
the New York Hospital, and indeed at all of 
the hospitals which have training-schools, a 
register of graduates is kept, and any one 
wishing to employ a nurse can go to any of 
these institutions and receive the addresses 
of nurses not at the moment engaged. 

If a trained nurse were engaged all the 
year round, she would be able to make very 
good wages, as she gets, when she is em- 
ployed, from fifteen to fifty dollars a-week, 
the average being about t-venty-five. And 
during the time of employment she has no 
board to pay, though of course her rent goes 
onallthe same. A good nurse, one in whom 
several doctors, for instance, have confidence, 
can be pretty sure of making six hundred 
dollars a year. This is certainly better than 
going: out to service, working a sewing-ma- 
chine, or standing behind a counter. It is a 
kind of work, too, which will never go out of 
fashion. It has been stated by a recent 
writer that there are signs that the profes- 
sion is becoming overcrowded. And so it 
may be if all who are graduated in the New 
York schools elect to stay here; but the 
whole country is open to them, and a young 
woman with a diploma from any of the New 
York hospitals could not fail to find abun- 
dant and remunerative employment in other 
places where schools as yet do not exist. 

JOHN GILMER SPEED. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Gannieite.—The débutante’s gown should be all 
white and of chiffon. Make the round corsage half- 
low, with bertha of embroidered chiffon, and elbow 
sleeves in a single full puff. Trim the demi-trained 
skirt with a flounce of the embroidered chiffon, and 
add paniers of the same. 

Atianta.—A diagram of the bell skirt is given in 
the Supplement of Bazar No. 24. Brussels lace cur- 
tains and others of heavy laces drape the windows of 
handsome drawing-rooms. 

Y U.—Crépe de Chine gowns worn as mourning 
are trimmed with ruffles of black chiffon. 

N. D. G. W.—Get cream white or light yellow chif- 
fon mnslin to make up over your yellow sural. Have 
a low-necked round waist with the chiffon gathered 
upon it, and a bertha of chiffon with large shoulder- 
knots of ribbon. Make a very full skirt of chiffon 
gathered below the inner edge of the surah skirt, and 
drawn up to the waist without draping. Make your 
biack silk with a vest of cream guipure over pink silk, 
and add a flounce of lace below the waist and on the 
skirt headed by narrow jet gimp. For a black jacket 
have fine twilled cloth with slight braiding pattern 
done in silk cords intermixed with a little metallic 
cord, Grenadine is again popular for summer dresses. 

Mrs. Don Juan.—Your suggestions for three black 
dresses are excellent, though black crépe de Chine 
would be preferable to surah for the third gown. For 
a white dress get crépon instead of cashmere or veil- 
ing; a black Brussels net dress would also be suitable 
for evening. Kuffles of this net doubled or of point 
desprit are used in preference to figured laces, even 
in the lightest mourning, and chiffon is still prettier 
trimming. ‘The black and white ginghams and Jawns 
should be simply made with belted waist and straight 
skirt. 

Mus. J. C.—Do not put flowers of any kind on a bon- 
net worn as deep mourning. 

Axin.—Make your stylish beige-colored wool with a 
black surah vest. Use the design for a street costume 
on page 465 of Bazar No. 24, omitting the striped trim- 
ming. 

Mas, W. M. G.—Make your pretty challi dress by the 
illustration given on page 457 of Bazar No. 24, or else 
use the design for a crépe de Chine dress in the same 


aper. 
’ L G.—A pretty model for a boating dress was 
given in a recent Bazar. 

Youne Lapvy.—Make your white wool gown like that 
iu the driving toilette illustrated iu this uumber. Get 
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either a white or light gray jacket. Add hip pieces to 
lengthen your tenneiond. coat, and have “ frogs” as 
trimming. Your ples failed to reach us, Make 
each of your lawn dresses with a straight skirt three 
yards and a half wide and a belted waist. To. vary 
them cut the linen lawn slightly low at the throat, and 
trim it there with a turned-down gathered ruffle of the 
saine, adding a similar ruffle on the leg-o’-mutton 
sleeves, Have a red moiré belt ribbon and cravat bow. 
On the flowered lawn have bretelles of white lace and 
velvet ribbon put on up the tront and ending back of 
the sleeves. Gather a similar flounce to a belt of rib- 
bon velvet to be adjusted after the skirt is put on and 
the ends of the waist passed beneath. Add u flounce 
of the lawn or of lace on the skirt. 

Canvt.—Certainly, setid out cards with your address 
and day at home if yon have one) upon them. ‘The 
form of announcement is as follows: ‘ Mr. and Mrs. 
John Smith announce the marriage of their daughter 
tf to Mr. Johu Robinson Brown. June tenth, New 

ork, 

Ienonanoe.—l. Why not have your letters made of 
evergreen —laurel, perhaps—and have them suspended 
from above by ribbons of the class colors, or, it you 
have no class colors, use the national red, white, and 
blue, and over the centre drape a large flag. 2 A 
straw turban, with ruche inside, with white ribbon 
trimming. 

Constant Reaper.—Send informal written invita- 
tions in your méther’s name. It is pleasanter, per- 
haps, to ask an equal number of girls and men. Play 
progressive euchre, hearts, lotto, or any game with 
simple prizes. Have light refreshment—sandwiches 
and salad, with ices and coffee afterward. Do not in- 
vite men whom you do not know, 

A. B. C.—Circumstances might justify the man send- 
ing such a gift, and the young woman may not know 
of his. sworn allegiance in another quarter. 

Pozziev.—Custom permits you to address the en- 
velope to Mrs. Blank, although it is really more correct 
to_addrexs it to Mr. und Mrs, 

D.—Formal calls should hardly be paid in three 
months. Acceptance of simple invitatious to drive, 
etc., shonld be regulated by circumstances. You 
should use cards with a medium-width border. Wear 
hut and veil. Carry purse of black seal or Sudde. 

Esretix.—The family of the bride usually bear all 
expenses of the wedding, including, of course, the in- 
vitations, 

A Novior.—The form is quite correct for an accept- 
ance for almost any affair; being written in the third 
person, of course you will not sign it. 

Cxiiin.—You need not pay a call of acknowledg- 
ment for such an invitation. You were not invited to 
the house. 

Karutxen.—Yes, leave your cards whether the per- 
son be at home or not. We do not know of a publica- 
tion such as you mention. Manners and Social Usages 
will probably give you such information as you desire. 

Suusorisen.—Have a seat made filling the window 
Space, and about eighteen inches high; fit it with a 
loose Cushion, with a valance of same material falling 
to the floor; add a couple of small sofa cushions, and 
you will have a luxurious and artistic seat. 

Greenunoun.—Yes, the call is due just the same 
whether you attend the affair or not. You leave cards 
for each of the women. 

Tex Yrans Sunsonmwer.—If you object to covering 
your entire mantel, you can do nothing bat have three 
mats, One for the centre and one for each end, al- 
lowing them to hang over the edge of the mantel; have 
the centre one shorter than the others; make them of 
plush, velours, or brocade, and trim with gold or silver 
tringe. 

Sunsorisen.—1. Return your calls within ten days if 

ossibie. 2. Yes, send up your card, with your hus- 

wnd’s, by the servant. 3. Entirely proper. 4. Leave 
your card in the hall tray whenever for any reason 
you have not made use ot it before. It will serve to 
remind your hostess that she owes you a call. 

Sootat Inxxperinnoe.—Why not give your young 
friends a progressive supper party? Let the men 
“move up one” after each course. After the supper 
have some card game with prizes. Why not play 
* hearts,” and have your prizes all in heart shapes? 
You cau get pin-cushious, match-boxes, blank books, 
an aaa frames, and numerous other trifles in this 
shape. 


ST. KATHERINE’'S BY THE TOWER.* 


BY WALTER BESANT, 


Avtuor or “Tax Worty Went Very Weis. Turn,” 
“ Aut Sorts anp Conprtions or Men,” * Cuir- 
pen or Ginron,” “ Anmonxs or Lyonrssx,” 
“For Farru anp Farepom,” eto., ero. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 
PARAMATTA, 


sige years and a half elapsed before any 
letters or news from England reached us. 
Ships arrived bringing out more convicts; 
we learned by them the progress of the war, 
of which there seemed to promise no ending; 
of private news or letters we had none. 

‘he settlement of Sydney (wrongly spoken 
of as Botany Bay) lies in a part of the world 
as remote from the British shores, unless it 
be some island of the Pacific Ocean, as can 
anywhere be found. That is reckoned a fair 
voyage when no more than eight months is 
spent at sea; our own voyage out took eight 
months and a half. One sails, indeed, half 
round the world when one goes to Australia. 
This is a very great undertaking, and we may 
admire the ingenuity of man in devising a 
machine so perfectly adapted to its purpose 
as a ship which shall traverse this vast extent 
of water with no more risk than that of 
storm or sunken rock, and which shall carry 
on board provision for three hundred men 
during this long period. 

One cannot pretend that a voyage on board 
a@ convict transport is the most agreeable 
mode of travelling; nor that one would 
choose the rank and position of a private in 
the regiment of Royal Marines for such a 
voyage; but some of those on board the 
Golden Grove had no choice—of these, I was 
one. My lot might have been harder, for I 
might, like George, have had to herd with 
the wretches whom we were conveying to a 
condition as near slavery as the laws of the 
country will allow. 

The chief duty of the marines was to guard 
the ship, to preserve order, and to keep the 








“ convicts in safety. We were on guard day 


and night. When the convicts were taking 
the air on deck the guard was trebled; on 
the quarter-deck three carronades were 
placed, loaded with grape, and commanding 
the whole deck; the officers of the ship, as 
well as the marines, went about their work 
armed with pistol and hanger; the sentries 
had loaded guns and fixed bayonets. There 
* Begun in Hanree’s Bazar No. 8. Vol. XXIV. 
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were but six-and-thirty marines for this ser- 
vice, so that—with the polishing of arms and 
accoutrements, and such drill as was held on 
board—there was not much time for repin- 
ing over hardships. Nay, I felt no hard- 
ships; there were none of which a young 
fellow could complain. I have already ex- 
plained how my officers had been influenced 
in my behalf; I was neither bullied nor 
treated with more severity than the rest. And 
as for companions, mine were the most hon. 
est fellows in the world; some were veterans, 
who took out their wives and familics, and 
intended to make the settlement their home; 
some were young fellows—country lads— 
drafted upon this service. Those who pro- 
posed to become settlers were full of hope: 
the climate of Australia, they said, was 
beautiful; the soil was fertile beyond all be 
lief; it was a land of plenty; it was another 
Canaan. 

The provisions on board were wholesome 
and abundant; salt junk, pork, and biscuit 
do very well for hungry men at sea; one 
quickly learns to relish the ration of rum. 
When we put in at Santa Cruz and at the 
Cape of Good Hope, we took on board fresh 
water, vegetables, fruit, and fish. Sometimes 
we hooked a shark. We had no scurvy on 
board during the whole voyage, nor any 
sickness, except among the convicts, some of 
whom came on board rotten already, and 
ripe for death. And for the most part we 
had fine weather. If I try to recollect the 
voyage, I find in my mind a memory of 
smooth ocean, but with a roll upon it; of a 
ship under full sail softly gliding over the 
water; of blue skies and a hotsun. One day 
is exactly like another. On the quarter-deck 
stand the Captain of the ship and the Cap- 
tain of marines; one or two lieutenants or 
midshipmen are with them; the three car- 
ronades point their mouths at the deck be- 
low; and in the waist the convicts are lying 
or sitting about, ragged and dirty, unshaven 
and unwashed. Some of them are wounded, 
because they quarrel down below, and have 
fierce fights. After a spell of fresh air they 
go below, and another batch comes up. And 
so on allday long. When night arrives they 
go below and are made safe till the next 
morning. There cannot be any where a more 
horrible place than the convicts’ quarters at 
night on a transport. They are left in the 
dark, secured; in the tropics the heat is sti- 
fling and insupportable; the talk is of no- 
thing but of past villanies, each man making 
himself out to be the worst man on board the 
ship, or, if he can, the very wickedest man 
in the whole world. They were brought on 
board from the hulks, which surely contain 
the finest school of wickedness ever created 
for the service of the devil. They were 
mostly lost to any feelings of decency; they 
made each other worse; their language was 
ai ribald as their actions were wicked. | 
had seen the common felons’ side and the 
Press Yard of Newgate, but these transport- 
ed convicts were far worse than even the 
sturdy rogues and gin-sodden drabs of that 
horrible prison. 

There is a dreadful uniformity, I have 
learned,in such voyages as this. At some 
time or other a few of the more desperate 
form a plot to seize the ship; it is always 
discovered in time, and the ringleaders are 
flogged or hanged. Two years before I went 
out there was a ship, the Albemarle, on board 
of which the plot actually went as far as a 
rising of the convicts and.a fight with the 
crew; this was owing to the treachery of a 
sailor, who gave the men a file to get rid of 
their irons—the ringleader was wounded in 
the shoulder by the Captain, who fired his 
blunderbuss at him; the rest were driven be- 
low, and the next day two were hanged. On 
board the Golden Grove the conspiracy got 
very little way, because George himself, who 
had been invited to join in it, publicly re 
vealed the whole plot. It was after we left 
the Cape of Good Hope, the time being fore- 
noon. I was on guard on the quarter-deck, 
the convicts were in their place, the day was 
bright and fine, with a fresh breeze and 
rolling sea. 

Suddenly a man among the convicts stood 
up. It was George. He called the bo’sun. 

‘*Hark ye,” said he; ‘‘I must speak with 
the Captain.” 

‘*Must ye? Ah, must ye, then? You to 
speak with the Captain? Sit quiet, or the 
Captain will speak to your bare back, ye 
mutinous scoundrel.” 

“Tf I were to be flogged for it, 
speak!” 

One of the officers overheard this, and or- 
dered the man to be brought aft. So he 
came, and told the officer what he had to say. 

The plot was ready, and would that day 
have been attempted. What need to tell the 
old story? There were four men who were 
the leaders. They proposed to seize the arms, 
kill the officers, and drive the crew and the 
marines overboard unless they submitted and 
joined. These men, their guilt clearly proved, 
were tied up, and had two hundred lashes 
exch. After this example we had no fur- 
ther trouble, but this circumstance procured 
George his freedom. He could not very well 
be sent back among the convicts, who would 
have murdered him the moment he set foot 
among them. The Captain of the marines, 
therefore, who was in charge of the convicts, 
consented that he should be placed, being a 
good sailor, in the fo'ksle, and rated as an 
able seaman. To this he was the more in- 
clined as I had already told my friend the 
sergeant something of his history, and how it 
was from love and madness that he fell into 
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trouble. So George put off very willingly 
his convict garb, and continued until the end 
of the voyage as a common sailor, and a most 
handy, willing sailor he proved. From time 
to time, but not often, I had private speech 
with him, and I found that though he bore 
his lot with fortitude, he no longer showed 
the cheerfulness which had marked his de- 
meanor when he thought himself called upon 
to die for the sake of Sylvia. He now cursed 
his own folly and the credulity which caused 
him to fall an easy prey to the villain who 
compassed his destruction, whereas, if he had 
possessed his soul iu patience, Sylvia would 
have returned to him, the fit of madness 
spent, his mistress and his sweetheart once 
more, 

We sailed from London at the end of De- 
cember. It was in August or September that 
we arrived at Port Jackson, where lies the 
settlement called Sydney, in New South 
Wales, which is a part of the great island (or 
the continent) of Australia. Strange though 
it sounds to our ears, this time of year is in 
that climate (where everything is upside 
down, or reversed) the depth of winter, but 
such a winter as we cannot imagine—a win- 
ter without frost or snow, when the sun is 
warm all day, and only the nights are cold. 
If August is winter, November is spring and 
Christmas is summer. 

The settlement of Sydney is as yet wholly 
inhabited by convicts (those whose terms 
have expired and continue here as settlers) 
and a few old marines, who have no wish to 
leave a place so delightful both for situation 
and for climate. It lies on the south side of 
the great creek which here runs inland; a 
noble piece of water, with beautiful bays, 
hanging woods, rising grounds, capes, and 
headlands. The place was first settled five 
years before we landed. It had by this time 
wellnigh surmounted its early difficulties; 
there was no longer fear of famine; the coun- 
try was planted; there were many farms, and 
already a good show of live-stock. But the 
majority of the people are transported con- 
victs. They are not kept in prisons (except 
the unruly and the hardened), but scattered 
about in cottages and on farms. There is 
among them a great deal of crime; floggings 
are administered every day, and no one is al- 
lowed to forget that he is in a penal settle- 
ment. This, and nothing else, makes the 
colony sad to those who live in it; for I do 
not think that anywhere in the world can 
there be an air more delightful—warm, yet 
not enfeebling; breezes purer or fresher; a 
soil more fertile; fields and gardens more 
smiling, when once the settler has cleared 
the surface and ploughed the earth. 

Natives there are—native blacks who can- 
not be tamed, and who spear any white man 
they find straggling in the woods. But these 
(like foxes at home) come not near the set- 
tled parts. Wild creatures are there—none 
to hurt, but plenty of curious creatures and 
strange birds. In the woods there are a great 
quantity of snakes, and these are said to be 
venomous, yet did I never hear of any one 
dying in consequence of a bite from them; 
whereas, to my certain knowledge, a worthy 
citizen of London, some years ago, lost his 
life from the bite of a viper on Hampstead 
Heath; thus you may see that some dangers 
at home are equal to those abroad. Other 
inconveniences are there none, unless a cer- 
tain hot wind which prevails in the summer 
may be counted. 

This settlement is surely the most lovely 
of all the outposts of Great Britain. It stands 
alone on a coast which Captain Cook has ex- 
plored,and none but he; the untrodden beach 
stretches a thousand miles north and a thou- 
sand miles south; behind it lies a great un- 
known forest in which many men have lost 
their lives; behind the forest lies—one knows 
not what—the interior of the great island, 
which may contain, for all we know, people 
with a civilization, with arts, even with a re- 
ligion, all their own. 

It is almost unnecessary to state that the 
convicts, on first landing, are always trying 
to escape. Once five men seized a boat and 
stole away at night; ’twas said they intended 
to make Otaheite, where Cook’s sailors found 
hospitality so unbounded. They were never 
ieard of again. Then one Bryant, with a 
dozen others, including a woman and two 
children,escaped in a boat; they got to Timor 
in safety, and were there put on board an 
English ship, but Bryant and eight of the 
others died of their sufferings. Once a 
whole party of thirty walked out into the 
woods, intending (such was their ignorance) 
to walk to China. Most of them perished 
miserably, but a few were picked up and 
brought back, wellnigh starved. 

Those who do not try to escape are prone 
to theft and drunkenness. They steal every- 
thing—the vegetables in the Governor’s gar- 
den, the Indian corn before it is cut, the fruit 
on the trees; they break open the stores and 
steal the rum, and, indeed, everything else. 

The things they steal they exc hange, or try 
to exchange, for drink. They start stills to 
make rum for themselves; they collect gum 
in the woods and shells by the sea-shore, 
and offer them to the sailors of transports for 
rum. 

Their dress consists—for the men—of an 
Osnaburg frock and trousers, yarn stockings, 
a hat, and shoes; and for the women, of a 
cloth petticoat, a coarse shift, yarn stockings, 
and shoes; they have allowances and rations 
from the public stores; they have to do a 
certain amount of daily labor; they live at 
first in lhuts built of the cabbage-tree, and 
afterward in wooden frame houses, thatched 


with grass of the gum-rush. But before we 
arrived they had begun the making of bricks. 

When a man becomes a settler—that is to 
say, takes up a piece of ground and begins 
to furm it—he receives a plot of about thirty 
acres; if he is a marine whose time. has ex- 
pired, he gets from eighty to two hundred 
acres, according to his rank. And these men, 
when they are industrious and sober, are now 
fast becoming wealthy, as they have long 
since been independent. 1 can conceive of 
no happier condition for a man than to be 
the owner of a farm large enough to keep 
him and his family in comfort and plenty. 
There is no money as yet among these set- 
tlers. May God long postpone the day when 
the town of Sydney shail become great and 
rich! 

You must not think that George, on ar- 
riving in this country, was treated like an 
ordivary criminal, and made to work in a 
gang. Not at all. The Governor sent for 
him, and informed him that he must not ex- 
pect any reversal of his sentence, that he 
must make up his mind to living in the col- 
ony, and that he should, if he were wise, 
make the best of it. 

He therefore offered him a piece of ground 
of some thirty or forty acres, very fine ground, 
lying in that part of the creek where the new- 
er settlement or township called at first Rose 
Hill, and afterward by the native name of 
Paramatta, is situated. He also offered to 
assist him at the commencement with seeds 
and instruments. 

George accepted the offer with gratitude. 
He exchanged the anchor for the plough, 
and became a farmer; and since he was one 
of those men who bring to every task of life 
the utmost zeal, he became a very good farm- 
er indeed, and now has one of the largest 
farms in the colony, well stocked with cattle, 
sheep, and poultry of all kinds, with orchards 
and fruit trees and gardens, with fields arable 
and pasture, and with farm buildings which 
would delight even a yeoman of Essex. I 
suppose some of the convicts, his servants, 
must have taught him the art of agriculture, 
because up to the moment when he accepted 
the grant of land he had never, I believe, so 
much as seen a plough, or handled a spade, or 
wielded a flail. 

I have said that it was two years and a 
half from the day that we left Great Britain 
before any news came to us from home. 
Others received letters, even the convicts, 
but to George or to myself there came none. 

At that time I was stationed at Paramatta, 
where there were a good many convicts, and 
a company of marines. At the time when 
the letter came with the joyful news which 
I am about to tell you, 1 was off duty, and 
sitting, in the hot afternoon (for it was in 
January), under the shade of the veranda 
(which is a sort of Jinney or lean-to in front 
of a house, put up for shade) of George’s 
cottage. The day was drowsy, and I lay 
half asleep, listening to the grinding of the 
wheel at which George, his shirt sleeves roll- 
ed up, was sharpening his axe. Thus to sit 
idly in the shade while the pleasant heat 
warms a man through and through, and when 
one has had an abundant dinner, and there is 
no work to be done before sundown, is hap- 
piness in itself. Such genial warmth we can 
never feel at home, where it is only hot for 
about three days, and befere we have grown 
accustomed to the change there comes a thun- 
der-storm, and it is again cold and damp. 

Why, what punishment is it for a man to 
be sent into such a country, with such a cli- 
mate? It should be a reward. We should 
keep our most gloomy islands, our Shetlands 
and Orkneys and Hebrides, for our convicts, 
and this lovely country, these soft airs, this 
fertile soil, and this land of milk and honey 
we should keep for the honest and industri- 
ous; we should make them yeomen in the 
new land. 

Alas! there can be but Jittle wisdom in 
a people whose statesmen thus bestow the 
choicest gifts and blessings which the Lord 
hath placed in their hands upon the most 
worthless. Yet with every transport there 
never failed to arrive three or four honest 
artificers as settlers, free and worthy men, 
from whom there will surely spring a sturdy 
stock. And as for these convicts, the worst 
of them die quickly, their bodies being cor- 
rupted by strong drink, and that the worst 
that can be made. Those who settle in the 
place, and marry and live soberly, must be 
held to have redeemed their characters, and 
so are the equals of those who have always 
been free. 

While, therefore, I was lying thus half 
asleep, there came to the cottage the Cap- 
tain’s orderly, with a summons for me. I 
arose quickly, put on my stock, which for 
coolness I had thrown off, buckled my belt, 
and followed, wondering what the Captain 
wanted me for, half afraid that there might 
have been some infraction of discipline. The 
Captain was sitting at his ease in a long chair 
made of canes, more like a bed than a chair. 
He rose, however, and took from the table 
a great sheet of written paper with a seal 
upon it. 

“Private Comines, 


he said, ‘‘I have a 
communication from his Excellency the 
Governor. Here is the essential part of it.” 
He read from the paper: 

‘«*In consideration of the said Nevill Co- 
mines’s youth, and of his previous good 
character, his Gracious Majesty the King 
has consented to remit the remainder of the 
term for which the said Nevill Comines is 
now serving in the regiment of Royal Ma- 
rines, and to allow the said Nevill Comines 
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to return to his own home, or to reside in 
any part of his Majesty’s dominions that he 
may choose; always provided that his Ma- 
jesty’s service suffers no detriment by the re 
lirement of the said Nevill Comines, and that 
his commanding officer shall have power, 
should the service require, to retain the said 
Ne vill Comines in the force.’ 

‘That is the communication which his 
Excellency sends to me. I could, I believe, 
insist upon keeping you by the terms of this 
document; and indeed I am loth to suffer so 
excellent a soldier, and so well-behaved a 
man, whose example has proved of great 
benefit, to depart. But I will not stand in 
your way. Yon are no longer a Royal Ma 
rine. Go to Sydne y, get a civilian dress, pay 
your respects to his Excellenc y, and de part 
in peace as soon as the ship leaves port.’ 

I stood stupefied. 

‘Since you are no longer under my com 
mand, Mr. Nevill Comines,” the Captain con 
tinued, ‘‘] may now shake hands with you 
as one gentleman with another.”” He very 
kindly did so. ‘‘I have next to give you a 
packet which also arrived in the mail. I 
hope, sir, that it contains good news. When 
you have put off your uniform I shall be 
very glad of your company to crack a bottle.” 

So I was free. 

I ran to tell the news to George 

‘I am released, George,” I cried 
quit the service and go home 
doned.”’ 

‘*And I?” he asked. 

We are selfish creatures 
of my own freedom. 


“*T can 
I am par 


I thought only 
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LETTERS FROM HOME. 


‘*You are free at least, lad,” said George, 
after a moment. ‘‘ You will go home, and I 
—I must remain here for the whole term of 
my natural life. The place is a Paradise. I 
have all that a man can ask, but for one 
thing, and that turns heaven into hell.” 

There was no word of comfort or of con- 
solation to be said; for the one thing which 
was wanted—how could that be attained? 

Then I opened the packet given to me by 
the Captain. There were one, two, three, 
four, five letters in it—two for George and 
three for myself. : 

The first was from the Prebendary. 


‘*My dear Nevill,” he said, ‘‘ you should 
receive this letter, unless the ship founders 
on the ocean, about the same time or shortly 
after the good news which the Governor of 
the settlement, or your commanding officer, 
will have communicated to you. 

‘Your pardon has been obtained, not 
without difficulty, because other and more 
heinous offenders have been tried for simi- 
lar incitements to sedition, and the temper 
of the country against all such is strong, and 
growing, thank God, stronger. Neverthe- 
Jess, through the good offices of the Master 
of St. Katherine’s and the favorable report 
received from the Governor of your settle- 
ment, we have at length obtained permission 
for you to leave the service aud to return 
home. 

‘We have been equally anxious to obtain 
pardon for George, but hitherto without 
avail. It has been decided, one must admit 
with wisdom, that a young man so hot-head- 
ed as to lead a party of rioters crying out for 
the downfall of the King, is best bestowed in 
a place where he will not be again tempted, 
and where, should he unhappily be tempted 
and fall, he will certainly be hanged. There- 
fore inform George that he must resign him- 
self to continuing where he is, and must 
make the best of it. From the last advices” 
(we had both written letters home, to which 
no answer had come) ‘‘ it appears that he is 
in good condition, flourishing in worldly af- 
fairs, and in good heart. Therefore I am 
under little anxiety concerning him. Should 
he obtain a pardon and come home, what 
would he do? He must go back'to his old 
trade and begin that again, for the Crown 
hath confiseated his property. Oak Apple 
Dock, that possession which was to make 
his fortune and enable him to marry and live 
as a respectable and substantial citizen, is 
now sold to another man. See how the 
plans of mortals are destroyed. Sylvia, poor 
child, already saw herself the wife of such a 
man, sober,worthy, respected by all. I,who 
have no children of my own, and therefore 
Jove the children of my neighbors, thought 
to increase their happiness by gifts of my 
own; I would present George with the re- 
demption of his Livery in my own Com- 
pany; I would be godfather to their chil 
dren, and remember them in my last will 
and testament. Now what can I do? 

‘Sylvia, whose strange possession (if I 
may so call it) was the beginning of all this 
trouble, is now as lovesick as she’ was for 
merly filled with unnatural loathing. No 
thing willserve her— But she hath writtena 
letter in her own hand which will inform 
you of her desires. 

‘We shall expect your return, if Heaven 
send you safe home, in a year and a half, or 
thereabouts. Your mother is greatly changed 
for the better since the good news, and your 
father, who himself writes with this, has re 
sumed his former cheerfulness. Now for 
the future. Sinee your place in the Admi- 
ralty is lost, I have considered what will be 
best; I can think of nothing better than the 
Hospital iiseif, aud the succession to your 
father’s post when he vacates it. It is a 
peaceful and honorable employment. You 
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“HE WAS DRESSED LIKE 


will live retired. Should you embrace any 
calling which would take you much into the 
company of men, you would be annoyed 
continually by questions concerning Botany 
Bay and the service of the Royal Marines, 
and you would hear references by the un- 
feeling and the cruel to trials at the Old 
Bailey and the condemned cell; from these 
and like rubs and annoyances I would will- 
ingly save thee.” 


More this good and kind patron added by 
way of exhortation. 

Then I opened and read the other letters 
in the packet. 

The first was from my father, in which he 
conveyed to me his forgiveness for the past 
and his blessing for the future. There was 
also enclosed a draft upon his Excellency 
the Governor for fifty poubds, which was as 
welcome as the roses in June. 

The second was from none other than the 
old Marquis: 


**My dear young friend,” he said, “you 
will, by the time you read these lines, have 
received your pardon; we may therefore 
expect you home once more, though not at 
the same time your partner in misfortune. 
Reasons which you may understand pre 
vented me from visiting you in prison; I 
could not, at my age, expose myself to the 
risk of recognition as a former member (or 
brother) of the Sublime Society of Snugs. 
Alas! | have been disappointed in my Snugs. 
I thought I had chanced upon the Jacobins 
at least. Where arethey now? Denounced 
by their most zealous member; scattered, dis 
persed. There is no longer a Club of Snugs. 
The landlord, with whom I conversed the 
other day, has now established a new club 
‘They are called the Merry Mummers. Ev 
ery Saturday evening they meet in the room 
sacred to the memory of the departed Snugs; 
they drink, they talk, they smoke tobacco, 
they sing, they get fuddied; but, my friend, 
always with the doors wide open. 

‘Since, therefore, I am unable to watch 
the progress of the English revolution as I 
once expected, nothing remains but to con- 
sider that of my own country. There is pre- 
sented before the eyes of the world at this 
moment the most interesting of all experi- 
ments. The French people, for whom your 
generous heart once bled, have at last be- 
come convinced that they have all the power 
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and all the liberty that exists. Under this 
belief, having finished the little excesses with 
which they naturally began, they are doing 
greatthings. I know not what greater things 
they will do, or what will be the end. Cer 
tain it is that the mass of mankind, who 
speedily grow tired with shouting for liber- 
ty, settle down with patience under the rwe 
of new masters. It is the law of man to 
obey; the exceptions are those who are born 
to command. When such an exception is 
found within the rank and file he becomes a 
mutinous rascal, and is flogged, shot, or 
hanged. Come back, my generous friend, 
before I die. Let us together witness the 
triumphs of the people under their new mis- 
tress, whom they call Liberty. This sweet 
Princess will, in a short time, I clearly per- 
ceive, put on a masculine visage and male at- 
tire; already she carriesa naked sword. She 
will then assume a crown (one of the old 
crowns), and she will be called Imperator, or 
Dictator, or Consul, anything but Rex. She 
will become Absolute; and the people—the 
people—they will still rejoice in their newly 
acquired liberty. As for me, though I am 
now old, and can live but a short time long- 
er, it is pleasing to have seen realized the 
dreams of so many wise men, philosophers, 


free-thinkers, and generous youth. To this 
have the dreams brought us. 
**Come quickly home, my friend. Weare 


tristes. The Precinct, never lively, is now 
unspeakably melancholy. The new school- 
master is a young man of modesty and worth; 
I miss the turbulent, wrathful soul and the 
flashing eye (the Evil Eye) of his predecessor 
Your father, who has been more than Ro- 
man (Gallo-Roman) in the treatment of a son 
who has sinned against the state, has now 
signified his forgiveness. The period of fam 
ily mourning has spent itself. We therefore 
resume our party of whist. 

** Last night—to you it will be eight months 
ago—I met once more that fiery soul who 
caused so much private mischief with his 
devil of an eye, proclaimed the British Re- 
public for the destruction of his friends, and 
betrayed them to the government. A good 
hater, this man! I saw him at a hell in St. 
James’s Street, a place where, when by chance 
I find myself possessed of a few pieces, I re- 
pair for the purpose of increasing their num- 
ber if fortune favors me. The man, Richard 
Archer, has turned out to be the son of a no- 
ble lord—some say his lawful son and heir, 


MAN OF FORTUNE, AND 


WAS PLAYING AT THE 


but that is not certain. This fact may ac- 
count for his ambition, his hatred, and his 
malignity. He is now, it is stated, acknow- 
ledged to be the son of this great personage, 
and keeps up a fine state, though his mother 
has returned to the Precinct, where, after 
making due submission, she is allowed by 
the ladies once more to make and mend their 
frocks. So that I believe nothing concern- 
ing his legitimacy. He was dressed like a 
young man of fortune, and was playing at 
the table with great success. Round him 
were gathered the usual throng of those who 
cluster about a winning gamester. From 
their conversation I gathered that he is a 
successful player. 

*‘T waited and watched. When he left 
the table he must have won more than a 
thousand pounds. As he passed me I saluted 
him gravely. 

‘“** Have you forgotten me, Mr. Archer?’ 

‘*He changed color, and started, but pre- 
sently recovered himself, and attempted to 
laugh. 

‘**T did not expect to meet you here, Mar- 
quis. I wish you good luck.’ 

‘** Where did we meet last, Mr. Archer?’ I 
asked him. 

““*In a part of the town which need not 
be mentioned, Marquis,’ he replied, with an 
impudent laugh. 

‘*I might have reminded him that it was 
in a certain society of republican principles, 
against whose members he afterward turned 
informer. But I could not—first, because it 
was not convenient in such a company to 
acknowledge that I, too, frequented the club, 
even as a philosopher. The actions of phi- 
losophers are sometimes misunderstood. 
Next, I could not so remind him, because I 
can no longer use my sword arm, and a man 
who cannot fight must not insult any other 
man. To tell a villain the plain truth is a 
privilege which I lost forever about the age 
of seventy-five. The extermination of ver- 
min is the work of younger men. 

‘*He waited a moment, but I made no re- 
ply. Therefore the company laughed, think- 
ing, no doubt, that we had last met in some 
place of assignation and intrigue, and our 
friend the villain walked away, jingling his 
guineas in his pocket. 

‘‘His appearance and manners are those 
of the bold highwayman, the ruffling swash- 
buckler, the led- captain, the — of the 
coffee-house. Yet he boasts that he is the 


TABLE WITH GREAT SUCCESS.” 


lawful son and heir of a noble lord. He isa 
lucky player. He has the devil’s luck, which 
carries a man along triumphantly for a year 
and a day, and then changes. He will arrive, 
I doubt not, at some bad end. Most likely 
he will die in a duel. 

‘*Come home quickly, Nevill, if it be only 
to seek out this man, and to insult him be 
fore all the brave company as king's evi- 
dence—informer, spy, and former conspira 
tor. Come home. Insult him. Fight him. 
Kill him. It is your duty. I long to see 
this man either killed or hurled back again 
into the mud and gutter to which he belongs 

“I remain, my dear young friend, 

** Your devoted 
‘*De Rosnay.” 


I read this letter through slowly. Archer 
was the son of a great lord. Well, life is full 
of changes and chances. Yet the higher a 
man climbs the more conspicuous is his his- 
tory. When such as he lie hidden in ob- 
scurity, Who inquires whether or no they 
have at one time been king’s evidence, gov- 
ernment informers, or spies? 

There was one more letter, 
Sylvia. 


It was from 


‘‘Dear brother,” she said, “it is two 
years since you sailed away — you and 
George. We are sad without you. I think 
of you and pray for you every day. And 
now you have been pardoned, and are com- 
ing home. But George must remain behind. 
Dear brother, I cannot bear that he should 
be alone in that distant country. Yet you 
must come home for my mother’s sake. She 
has suffered more than any one over this 
business. I cannot bear to think that he 
should be left quite alone without a single 
friend among the black savages and wretched 
convicts. Who will care for him? Who will 
attend to him and work for him? 

‘*Dear brother, I have made up my mind 
what is my bounden duty in this matter. It 
is that I should brave the long voyage and 
leave my father and my mother, and go out to 
George. I am persuaded that this is right 
for me todo. Consider—I love him so that ‘ 
I am always thinking about him. No other 
man could I endure even to think of as my 
husband, And there is no one in Australia 
(of that I am sure) whom he could marry. 
Thus, if I go not out to him, I remain with- 

(Continued on page 509, Supplement.) 
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SOME SUMMER GOWNS. 


AX afternoon gown of pale gray crépe de Chine is trimmed 
with white lace interthreaded with gold, and passemen- 
terie of turquoise and gold. The pointed bodice opens over 
a deep plastron of the lace and passementerie, and is edged 
with a coat frill of crépe and lace. The sleeves are gathered 
to deep cuffs, with revers falling on a lace ruffle. he skirt 
front is slightly draped, and is given a tablier effect by the 
rich garniture. 

A garden party costume is of pink foulard with intricate 
pattern of deeper rose touched with black amid ovals of gilt 
and pink. The pointed bodice, with fulness drawn down 
without darts, has a yoke-like collar of white chiffon wrought 
with gold and scalloped with black. The sleeves have chif- 
fon on the lower arm, with foulard puffsat top. The straight 
skirt has a flounce of embroidered chiffon headed by a ruche 
of plain chiffon. Pink gros grain ribbon edged with satin 
follows the edge of the waist and falls low on one side. The 
hat of cactus straw has flaring vandyked brim, and garniture 
P _ blossoms, White kid gloves, and parasol of white 
silk. 

A graceful gown of hyacinth blue crépon has the front en 
princesse, with vest drapery of cream and gold guipure lace. 
The coat has jacket fronts with revers wrought in eyelets, 
through which gold braid is drawn, The sleeves and skirt 
are bordered with braid. A quaint hat of straw and gold 
braid is trimmed with tea-roses. Pearl-colored gloves, and 
blue parasol. 

A charming house gown is of tan-colored crépon with em- 
broidered border in Oriental colors. The coat, of three- 
quarter length, has a pointed girdle lapped in front made of 
pink bengaline richly wrought to match the border. A 
deep plastron is of pink chiffon. A pink sash embroidered 
and fringed with gold falls low on the right of the skirt. 
The sleeves round open to disclose an embroidered border. 
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GARDEN PARTY COSTUME. 


NATURAL SOAP. 


“UN the climates where Nature works hardest, people 
work least.” Such was the opinion of an old traveller 
of our acquaintance. 

‘© You don’t know what I mean? Well, I'll tell you. In 
tropical countries, where Nature works day and night to 
produce everything that man can use in quantities enough to 
supply the whole world, the people are almost too lazy to 
eat the fruits she provides, and are quite too lazy to keep 
themselves clean, though they don’t even have to make their 
own soap. 

**Do they import it, you ask? Ohno! They have only 
to put forth a hand and gather it. In South America, as 
well as in most of the West India Islands, the soap-tree, or 
Sapindus saponaria, bears a fruit the pulp of which is an 
admirable soap, perfectly capable of cleansing sixty times its 
own weight of badly soiled linen. In some of the South 
Sea Islands the same cleansing property is found in the stem 
of a vine called the Vitis saponaria, which, when cut in 
pieces and boiled in water, makes a fine lather; and in Egypt 
and southern Spain are found roots with the same property. 
It is only another proof, I think, that the necessity for labor 
is a blessing instead of a curse; so much farther advanced 
in all the arts and comforts of civilization are those nations 
who are compelled by a vigorous climate to work hard for a 
living than are those whom prodigal Nature loads with her 
benefits.” 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 











AT-HOME TOILETTE. 
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TWO DAINTY SUMMER DESSERTS. 
BY MARY J. SAFFORD. 


HEN the mercury mounts in the thermometer, the de- 

mand for cold dishes is on a similarly ascending scale, 
and really good recipes never fail to find a welcome from 
appreciative house-keepers. 

The Nesselrode pudding, which many people imagine must 
be purchased from a first-class confectioner, can be made 
without difficulty by the home cook if the following simple 
directions are carefully observed. 

The princess cream, a favorite German dainty, has proved 
no less popular in the little circle of Americans to whom 
the recipe was brought as part of the spoils of Continental 
travel. 

Nesselrode Pudding.—Eighteen French chestnuts, one pint 
of cream, half-pint of milk, two eggs, half-pint of candied 
fruits, wineglass of sherry. Remove the dark shell from the 
chestnuts. Boil them until they are tender, then throw them 
into cold water. The white skin will then readily peel off. 
(If boiled in the shells they would be dark-colored and taste 
of the tannin.) Mash them by rubbing through a sieve or 
atin strainer. Beat the yolks of the eggs, add the milk and 
the mashed chestnuts. Sweeten to taste, flavor with vanilla 
and a little nutmeg, let the whole thicken in a double sauce- 
pan like soft custard, and set it away to cool. Prepare a 
Jarge cupful of assorted fruits, either candied or preserved. 
Cherries are cut in halves; quinces, apricots, candied plums, 
ete., are cut in strips. If raisins, citrons, or currants are 
used, they must be boiled in sugar and water until tender 
Fine Wiesbaden strawberries, etc., are not added while 
freezing, but put in the mould in layers, as they would be 
broken by the beater, Whip the whites of the eggs stiff, and 





CALLING COSTUME. 


whip the thick cream. Mix with the cold custard, then add 
the fruit and the wine. Do not pack down in the freezer or 
in the mould, but let the pudding be as light as possible. If 
a sauce is desired, use whipped cream sweetened and flavored. 

Princess Cream.—Let six ounces of rice boil up once, wash 
it with cold water, cook it with six gills of cream, and one 
vanilla bean to flavor it, over a very slow fire until soft; add 
eight ounces of sugar, and let it steam fifteen minutes in a 
hot place. Take the mixture off the fire and stir until nearly 
cold. Whip one pint of cream until stiff; add a little with 
one glass of Maraschino and three-quarters of an ounce of 
isinglass—or one ounce of dissolved lukewarm gelatine—to 
the rice, and stir carefully until it begins to thicken; add the 
rest of the whipped cream, and if the mixture should not be 
sweet enough to please the maker's taste, add more sugar; 
then pour into a mould and set it on the ice or in a cold 
place to harden. To turn it out, place the mould in warm 
water a few minutes, wipe it dry quickly, turn the rice-cream 
into a dish, garnish with conserved fruits, and serve with a 
cold fruit sauce prepared in the following way: Rub straw- 
berries or raspberries through a fine sieve, add pulverized 
sugar.and a little white wine. Or if these are out of season, 
serve with cream and sugar or with whipped cream, 
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JUNE SONG FOR THE OLD. 


fy\HE June is sweet with rose and song, 

| Aud all fair things to her belong. 

Our sky is gray, and “hers is blue; 

Pray what have we with her to do? 

Both naught and everything by right; 

For June, with her transfusive might, 

Quickening old Nature through and Wrough, 

Makes all things—even old hearts—new. 
CHARLOTTE Fiske Bates. 


TRADE-MARKS. 


\ EN show a slavish devotion to trade- 
pe marks. They buy a particular brand 
of flour, and no flour appears of any value 
unless it is got in a certain colored paper 
bag, with a well-known name written in blue 
ink across the front. They do not seek the 
best flour, but the kind which has a peculiar 
trade-mark pasted on the cover. 

On the same principle that mankind buys 
its food, it chooses its clothes, furnishes its 
house, and reads its books. It dares not trust 
its own judgment; it follows the crowd; it 
declines to respect any merit except that of 
popularity. 

Is the book you praise by So-and-so? In 
that case of course it must be good, and it is 
necessary to read it. No? By Such-a-one? 
Ah! who és Such-a-one? If there is anything 
worth reading in his book, you may depend 
he has copied it from So-and so. Why, no- 
body ever heard of him before! 
possible for a thing to be excellent which 
lacks the stamp of fashionable approvi il? 

Why should not ‘‘ Such-a-one’s thought 
be as good as ‘*‘ So-and-so’s”? Truth is no re- 
specter of persons. One of his arrows may 
sink as deeply into the heart of Hobbs, the 
carpenter, as into the heart of the wisest 
philosopher. Is not a saying true or a truth 
immortal unless there is written at the be- 
ginning, ‘‘ Emerson says,” or printed at the 
end, ‘‘ By Shakespeare”? 

So-and-so once was obscure. He worked 
his way to the goal with the same difficulty 
that Such-a-one finds. It is true he reached 
it, while thousands of Such-a-ones fall to the 
ground. Yet the utterances of these may 
have been as wise, and their thoughts as no- 
ble. By-and-by, when Such-a-one has gained 
a few friends, the best of men will press, 
each eager to be first to do him honor. Yet 
his voice may have become less ringing, and 
his words not so thrilling as they are to-day. 
To recognize the truth, and not merely the 
authority for the truth, is a rare virtue. 
there are who possess it. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Tweuty-five cents a bottle.—{ Adv.) 





Cras+Aprie Briossoms.—The most lasting and, 
therefure, most economical of perfumes.—{ 4 dv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, F PARIS, 1878. 


Now Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


|\Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 







Sold by Grocers ‘ocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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: WILKES-BARRE LACE _M'FG* C9, : 
3... WILWES BARRE -Pa- 


- ae 


(THE BEST MADE.) 





151 Chambers St., N.Y. 


How is it | 


Few | 


Sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


panes Rips, Sag get | Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream-of-tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—Zatest U. S. Gov- 
ernment Food Report, 


Rusifoam, 


A PERFECT LIQUID DENTIFRICE 
DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


ITS USE INSURES 
® BEAUTIFUL 
CLEAN TEETH 

















Price 25 cents 





& cO., 








ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR 





ENAMEL 


| Fo beantifying and decorating the home it has no 


ec 
SURFACE LKE 











equal. For iuterior decoration, suitable for 
wood, wicker, metal, glass, earthenware, etc. 
in self-opening tins wendy ‘for immediate use. 
in every color, shade, and tint. 
60 cts., Tinlets, 20 cts. 


BATH ENAMEL 


SPECIALLY MADE T0 RESIST THE ACTION OF 
BOILING WATER. TINS, BY MAIL, 7 CTS. 
Aspinats’s Enatisn Enames. was awarded the first 


prize medal at Paris in 1889, and the only gold medal 
at Edinburgh in 1890. Beware of worthless imitations. 


Put up 
Made 
Prices, by mail, Tius, 





Wholesale Depot for the United States, 
384 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


DIECKERHOF, RAFFLOER & CO, 


| Ladies, Keep Your Hair In “Curl! 4 


THE PEERLESS 


HAIR CURLER >» CRIMPER. 


THE BEST CURLING FLUID IN THE WORLD. 
This preparation is recognized by Ladies as the 
finest Toier Arrio.e yet placed on the market. 


| It is entirely free from any injurious matter. It | 
Ladies are | 


| softens the hair and leaves no sediment. 
enthusiastic in praise over this labor aud time saving 
} preparation. No matter how warm or damp the 
weather may be,the hair will retain its curl several days. 
No Trouble to Use! Always Ready! Neat and Clean! 
T. L. LEEDS, Manufacturer, 
“THE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 
Agents Wanted! Special Inducements ! 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE.......... Postage Free, $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY............ wit 400 
| HARPER'S BAZAR. “ 4 00 
| HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. “ 2 00 





Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive subscrip- 
tions, Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should 
be accompanied by Post-ofice Money Order or Draft, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


ARGYLE,” SUITE 6, Opp. Leland Hotel, 


HAVILAND & CO.’S CHINA 
At First Hands. 





Water Pitcuer. 


,.. To set a handsome table Haviland 
China is a necessity. 

If you cannot examine our new goods 
in person, write for prices and description. 


FRANK HAVILAND, 
14 Barclay St., New York. 


RECENT BOOKS. 


Memoir of the Life of Laurence Oliphant 
and of Alice Oliphant, his wife. By Mar- 
Garet OxipHant W. Oxtenant. Two Vol- 
umes. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops, $7.00. (Jn a Boz.) 


A Flying Trip Around the World. In 
Seven Stages. By Exizapetn Bistanp. With 
Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


What to Eat—How to Serve It. By 
Curistine Texnune Herrick. 16mo, Cloth, 


$1.00. 


Poems of Wordsworth. Chosen and Edited 
by Matrnew Arnotp. Small 16mo, Paper, 50 
cents. 


Criticism and Fiction. 
Howe.ts, With Portrait. 
namental, $1.00. 

A Box of Monkeys, and Other Farce- 
Comedies. By Gract Livingston Furniss. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 








By Wittiam Dean 
l6mo, Cloth, Or- 


Recollections of President Lincoln and 
His Administration. By L. E. Cuirrenpen, 
his Register of the Treasury. With Portrait 
of President Lincoln. 8vo, Cloth, 
Edges and Gilt Top, $2.50. 


| Our Italy. An Exposition of the Climate and 
Resources of Southern California. By Cuartes 
Duptey Waryer. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2.50. 


Boswell's Johnson. 
son, including Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to 
the Hebrides, and Jolinson’s Diary of a Jour- 
ney into North Wales. 
Birxpeck Hi, 
Oxford. Six Volumes. 8vo, 
Edges and Gilt Tops, $10.00, 


The Journal of Sir Walter Scott, 1825- 
1832. From the original manuscript at Ab- 
botsford. With Two Portraits and engraved 
Title-pages. Two Volumes, 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Tops, $7.50. 





Cloth, 


of the New York Tribune. Two Volumes, 8vo, 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $6.00. 


New York and its Environs. 
Koss. 
16mo, Flexible Cloth, $1.00. 


By Gustav 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


For sale by ali booksellers, or will be sent by the pub- 
lishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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Best Cough 


Medicine. Recommended by Physicians. 


Cures where “ll else fails. Pleasant and agreeable to the 


taste. Child 





ren take it without objection. By druggists. 


Uncut | 


Boswell’s Life of John- | 


Uncut | 


Popular Edition. One Volume,8vo,Cloth, $2.50. | 


| London Letters, and Some Others. By | 
Gronce W. Smattey, London Correspondent | 


With Maps, Plans, aud Illustrations. | 





VOLUME XXIV., NO. 26. 





Ay, cleanses the teeth ana purifies the breath 
Absolutely pnreand harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 25c. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 
Sold by all Hears or mailed on receipt of pric 
Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, ¥ a 


Teething 
Made Easy, 


Increased flow of saliva, sore gums, dry mouth, 
diarrhcea, unusual redness of cheeks, eruptions, 
ulcerations, itching of the nose, twitching of 
the muscles, dilation of the pupils, fretfulness. 
restless oe or wakefulness, thirst, and loss o 





appetite, all are symptoms of Teething. Al- 
though aa Teething is not in itself dan- 
gerous. It is not disputed, however, that during 


Recevtbioamatane egreatest numberofdeaths 
occur. A cold, an indigestion or an eruptive 
fever, coming at this time, acts upon a system 
less able than usual to resist injurious influ- 
ences. 


“Tooth-F ood” 


will preveus or cure all teething pains and carry 
the ch ild comfortably through a period of unusual 
irritation and danger. 

Children who are late in cutting teeth, slow to 
walk and whose bone formation is efective, should 
be given “ Tooth-Food.” The use of this remedy 

will prevent rickets, convulsions, spasms of the 
glottis St. Vitus dance, retention of the urine, etc. 
rd th-Food” is the’ best anti-scrofula remedy 

Rann yn. 

This remedy is made of the natsient elements nec- 
essary to bone growth, supplyi material lacking 
in most nataral and all arti cin food. It is abso- 
lutely harmless and pleasant to the taste. Around 
each bottle is wrapped a circuiar with full descrip- 
tion of “ Tooth-Food ” and directions for its use 
A bottle will be sent, expressage free, toany address, 
on receipt of one dollar. 

THE REYNOLDS M’PF’G. CO., CINCINNATI, Oo. 

Your dragetss should have “ Tooth-Food”’ and 
before sending to us you had better ask him for it. 














gf8P Wop IN-SMIEER INDIA LINONS —oRovey 
| CROCK, LAWNS & BATISTE bY 

Edited by Grorar | Of rapt PRINTED EFFECTS Wasnin? 
D.C.L., Pembroke Colllege, 


WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST 


BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 


| 72in.,White and Cream ; 52 in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 
BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
| REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 





} Samples sent on application, 
J.R. LEESON & CO,, Sole Importers, 
205 © hurch St., N. Y. Boston. 


- NEW YORK 
AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


By GUSTAV KOBBE. 
MAPS, PLANS, AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


16mo, Fleziole Cloth, $1 oo. 





Superior to all of its predecessors. .. . It is 
just such a book as any person coming for 
the first time from the West, the South, or 
Europe will waut to see before trying to ex- 
plore the metropolis.—N. Y. Herald. 

Not alone visitors, but New- Yorkers, will 
find the book a valuable one.—N.,Y. Times. 

It is orderly in its arrangement and dis- 
criminating in its selection, and compresses 
a great deal of information into less than 300 
pages.—WV. Y. Evening Post. 

It is one of the best guides to New York 
yet published.—W. Y. Observer. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the pub- 
lishers. postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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: 9), Oeoap: 
“% Prarie 
qM PLEX HANS 
Crane 
a atte UMORS. 


I AD COMPLEXIONS, WITH PIMPLY, 
blotchy, oily «kin, Red, » Rong | Hands, with chaps, 
yainfal finger ends and shapeless nails, and simple 

Baby Humors prevented and cured by Cuticura Soar. 

A marvellous beautifier of world-wide celebrity, it 

is simply incomparable as a Skin Purifying Soap, 

uneqnalied for the Toilet and without a rival for 
be ursery. Absolutely pure, delicately medicated, 
nisitely perfumed, Curiovra Soar produces the 

w whitest, deurent skin, and softest hands, and prevents 

inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of 

pimples, blackheads, and most complexional disfleura- 
tions, while it admits of no comparison with the best 
of other skin soaps, and rivals in delicacy the most 
noted and expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. Sale 
greater than the combined sales of all other skin soaps, 

















Sold throughont the world. Price, 25c. 
Address Porrer Dave anp Curmioat Corporation, 
Proprietors, Boston, Masa. 
rheumatism relieved in one minute by the cele- 
brated Curioura Anti-Pain Piaster. 25c. 
Irish Flax 
THR R E ADS 
FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD F PURPOSE 
Awarded Gold Medal and par gm y 1890, — Chari- 
Excellence in Strength and ‘Finish.’ 

For Lace Making, Geediiitine. 
Linen Flosses in all Shades and Sizes. 
The Best Results in Fancy Work secured with 

ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
INSIST UPON HAVING IT. 


oe 
BARBOUR’S 
LADIES | reise 
High Art Embroidery. 
BARBOUR'S LINEN THREADS, 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





- pone bg ourt Send 10 Cents in Stamps for 
BARBOUR'S 
New York Boston, i ‘ 
Chicago, Prize Needle-work Series,” 
. No. 1 
Philadelph . 
St. on lilustrated. 
San Francisco, Containing 24 liberal cash prizes. 








AMERICAN FICTION. 


MARY E. WILKINS. 


A New England Nun, and Other Stories. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 





A Humble Romance, and Other Stories. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


W. D. HOWELLS. 


The Shadow ofa Dream. A Story. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50 cents, 

A Hazard of New Fortunes. A Novel, 
Two Volumes, 12mo, Cloth, $2.00. Illustrated. 
12mo, Paper, $1.00. 


Annie Kilburn. A Novel. 


$1.50; Paper, 75 cents. 


April Hopes. A Novel. 


Paper, 75 cents, 


12mo, Cloth, 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50; 


CONSTANCE F. WOOLSON, 
Jupiter Lights. A Novel. 16mo, Cloth, $1.25, 


Anne. 
$1.25. 


For The Major. 
16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


East Angels. 


A Novel. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 


A Novelette. Illustrated. 


A Novel. 16mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


A Little Journey in the World. 
Post 8vo, Half Leather, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Top, $1.50. 


Their Pilgrimage. Richly Illustrated. 
8vo, Half Leather, 
Top, $2.00. 


Post 
Uncut Edges and Gilt 


CAPTAIN CHARLES KING. 


Between the Lines. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


A War-Time Wooing. 
8vo, Cloth, $1.00. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, 


Illustrated. Post 


Flute and Violin, and Other Kentucky Tales 
and Romances. By James Lane Aten. With 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.50. 


Seven Dreamers. A Collection of Seven 
Stories. By Annie Trumputt Stosson. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 

For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the pub- 
lishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 





A Novel, | 








HARPER’S BAZAR, 


The Judie Gorsef 


(REGISTERED). 


GAINS POPULARITY EVERY DAY. 


It is known all over THE WORLD as being 
the most perfect - fitting. Reduces the Size, 
Lengthens the Waist, and retains the beautiful 
symmetry of its Form until completely worn out. 


FIVE MODELS, 


SUITABLE FOR ALL FIGURES. 
EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED, 


There are many imitations sold 
genuine pair is marked 


sUDIC, 


and can be had only from or through 
SOLE OWNERS, 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


NEW YORK. 
Mail Orders promptly attended to. 


N. B.—When ordering, please say whether Long 
or Short Waist, ae or Low Bust 


, but every 






Dr. Warner's 
Coraline Corsets are 
made in black, white, 
drab and ecru, and in 24 styles to fit every form 
and taste. They cost no more than those boned 
with whalebone or horn, and are much superior. 
Leading dressmakers also use Dr. Warner's 
Coraline Dress Stays in place of whalebone, as 
they are more reliable and do not, like whale- 
bone, become bent and distorted with use. 
Sold by leading merchants throughout the world, 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
New York, Chicage, London, Paris and Leet. 


| MR. THOMAS A. GRIFFITH, 


of London, 


Dngland, 
was the Original In- 
ventor of Enamel 
Paints. All other 
Enamels are imita- 
tions, not 
approach his stand- | 
ard of excellence. 
We manufacture 





FCR IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 
Get genuine only 





and do 





the Paint for this 

country. Send for 
with this “4 <@ signature Tint Card and | 

Prices. } 


THE 1 ENGLISH ENAMEL PAINT CO., 
10 East 15th Street, New York. 


of Justus von Liebig in bive. 
Keeps for any length of time anywhere. 
MAKES THE BEST BEEF TEA. 


—Exiract of Beef. 








West 34th Street. 
WV ew Yuk City, | 


| 
| 
| | Begs to call attention to his new Riding- 





Oe eae 








THE CELEBRATED 


J.B.D. 
Black Linen-Back Velvet Ribbons, 








Skirt, which he patented January 27th, 

FOR DRESS TRIMMINGS, | J L591. 
Is THE BEST MADE. | Mr. C. E. Mitchell, of said department, 
| | says: ‘‘It is the best Riding-Skirt which 





It has 
and gives more grace and 


has thus far come to our notice. 
less seams, 
comfort.” 


E. MASSAG CE! 


FAC faces CE and rosy! Removes wrinkk 
heads, freckles, sallow, oily skin, catarrh, headache, CURED. Only 
book on subject. 10¢. (silver). 8. T.Co., Box N, Pt. Huron, Mich | 














RIDE of the WEST 


BLEACHED MUSLIN. 


Unequalled in quality, and free from all chemicals in- 
jurious to the fabric. Manufactured with great care for 
Ladies’ Underwear. In purchasing garments, ask for this 
brand, and take no substitute. 

This muslin is for sale by all leading wholesale and re- 
tail dry-goods dealers in the United States in 36 inch, also 
for pillow c cases in 41 and 45 inch widths. 











3. 
a This is the Clasp, wherever found, m 
wo | That holds the Roll on which is wound z 9 
86 | The Braid that is known the world around, . og 
















Prepared with bismuth by CH. FA ¥, Perfumer, 9,8.delaPaix, 
USE NONE 
Caation. — None Genuine but those bearing the word « FRANCE » and the signature CH. FAY. 








The FINEST of all FRENCH PERFUMES 


“ROGER & GALLET's 


GRAND PRIX Paris U™ Exh" 1889 


SOLE AGENTS FOR U.S. A.: PARE & TILFORD, NEw-YORE 








PRIESTLEY’S BLACK SILK-WARP CLAIRETTE 


is almost as cool as muslin, yet does not show the lining through, never frays, crocks, nor changes color, 
and sheds dust perfectly. 

All the Priestley Fabrics are STAMPED EVERY FIVE YARDS, on the under side of the selvedge, 
with the mannfacturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.) in Gilt letters. Unless so stamped they are not | 
genuine. They are for sale by the principal dealers thronghout the United States. | 
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Sacrifice Sale. 


DRY ROODS BY MAIL. 


A rare opportunity for people not 
living in New York to buy Dry Goods 
cheap. Read our unprecedented offer 
of Free Delivery. 





Send for samples and compare with those of other 
houses, 

In ordering samples customers should be explicit 
as to price, color, and kind of material wanted, as our 
stock is so large that a general order for samples 
cunnot be properly filled, 

The following offer was never made before by any 
house in the trade: Purchases sent free of all 
Mail or Express Charges within 100 miles of 
New York. All parchases to the amount of $5.00, of 
over, sent free to any part of the U. 8, 

Money refunded in every iustance where g sods are 
not found satisfactory. 


JACKSON’S, 


—Established 50 years— 
Broadway, 9th & Oth Sts., New York City, 
IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 


BLACK GOODS, SILKS, MIXED DRESS GOODS, 
WASII GOODS, LACES, HOSIER Y, NOTIONS 
of all kinds, SUITS, JACKETS, Etc., 
at marvellous reductions. 


Former Reduced 
> 


















rice, Price. 
Black and White Printed China... 75c. 39e 
Hair-line Surahs.... S5c. 39e 
Black Pongee......... : 59c. 29¢ 
Black and White W = Silk. $1.00 59e. 
Black and White Plaid Surahs, 1.25 59e 
Black Surah, double .W arp. . 1.00 59e. 
Black Satin Striped Grenadine. 1.25 89e. 
Black Crépe de Chiue...... 1.15 79¢ 
Black Surah Dress Silk 1.25 69e 
Biack Bordered Nun’s-Veiling Bix 39c. 
Black Lace Bunting.... 79¢ 39c. 
Hemstitched Side- Band Veiling $1.25 59e 
Black Brilliantine. . 50c 29e¢ 
| Black Henrietta. $1.00 69e 
Black Bedford C ord. 1.00 79¢. 
Black Armures.......,..-. 1.25 79¢. 
| Gray Mixed Cheviots ; 60c. 29c. 
| Gray Mobuir, all shades....... 65c. 29c. 
Striped trilliar Be. 29c. 
Gray Mélange «+ $1.25 59e. 
Gray Brillia », light and dark... S5c. 50c¢ 
Cream Hemstiiched Veiling 85c. 39e 
Cream Bordered Serges. $1.25 Me 
} Cream Albatross err: 39e 
Black and White Challies. 12. : 
Striped and Plaid Outing Cloth, 18 8e 
Plaid and St: iped Gingham...... 10¢ 
Anderson's Best Gingham........ 19¢ 
Best Domestic Sateens. gene 12e 
Best French Sateens 35c. 1< 
Printed Cré Wi and Bedford Cord... 19 12 
Bl: AC ok and White aud Gray Pri nied 
gee 20 14 
Blac ck ‘L awn, 1, checked and stt iped.. 85c. ibe. 
Black and White Batiste...... .. 20c lie. 
Black and White Percale......... 1% ¢ 
LACES. 

All-Silk TRIMMING LACE, 2 to 3) 10¢ 
inches wide, reduced from 25c. to..... aA Oc. 
All-Silk TRIMMING LACE, 3 to 6) 9- 
inches wide, reduced from 5ic. to..........f =? 
All-DEMI-FLOUNCINGS, reduced frow ’ 9e¢ 
5Oc. and Tdc. to....... Ue. 
45-inch All - Silk DRAPERY NETS, re-) 98e 
GROG TI BA ao 6 00 ceicebosssdie I . 


“VERY lady knows some 
4 of the ways RIBBONS 
can be used; you may 
learn more about them, with- 
out cost, by writing for a list 
of particulars on the sub- 
ject. Address 


“FAIR & SQUARE,” 


65 Greene St., New York. 


A DELSARTE EXERCISE 


IN A 


Delsarte 





Send for Price List. 


Delsarte Corset Co. 
142 W. 23d STREET, 
NEW YORK. 











2 cts. Cake; 
or sent, —— on receipt of price, by 


Sold everywhere. 65 cts. Box, 3 Cakes ; 


arles E. Cornell, Box 2148, N.W 


SHOPPING 


experience, good taste, &c., without charge. Circular 
references. MISS A, BOND, 836 4th Ave., N. Y. - 





and business of all kinds 
in New York by a lady of 


SREE.—A tie bicycle on very easy conditions. 
Western Pearl Co., 308 Dearborn St., Chicago, Lil. 
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SCIENCE VERSUS NATURE, 
3 Do you go in for scientific farming ?” 
_‘ No,” returned the farmer. “1 can’t afford to pay 
$7 a pod for pease, avd $8 apiece for potatoes. I farm 
by the natural method, and come out ahead.” 


-_—_——_ 


SILENT BLISS. 


We gazed at the moon, 
One glorious June, 
As we sut by the sleeping sea, 
And never a word 
From her was heard, 
And never a word from me. 


The waveg all hushed— 
And when she blushed, 

The stars couldn’t help but peep; 
And her great brown eyes 
Looked twice their -size, 

And twice and a half as deep. 


But never a word 

From her was heard, 
And never a word from me, 

For we were eat- 

Ing gumdrops sweet 
Down there by the sleeping sea. 

Tom Hatt. 

“ Everything is mild and sweet in the spring,” said 
Miggles, 

“That's a fact,” returned Boggles. 


** Even land- 
lords.” 





A MASKED MAN HELD UP THE STAGE. 


ITS NUMERICAL ORDER. 

“ What holiday stands first in the estimation of the 
emall boy ?” 

* Independence Day.” 

*Oh no; that’s the Fourth.” 

eanasepanteipsnneniciens 

Pamvs. “ Isn't she a distant relative of yours by 

marriage 2” 


Sxounpus. “Yes, Iam her fiancé twice removed.” 





LAMP 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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A SUGGESTION. 


VOLUME XXIV., NO. 26. 
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DAULMAN (to pretty cousin). “HOW DO YOU LIKE MY STUDIO?” 
PRETTY COUSIN. “Very Mucu.” 

DAULMAN. “CAN-YOU SUGGEST ANY. IMPROVEMENT 2” 
PRETTY-COUSIN. “You MIGHT TAKE AWAY SOME OF YOUR OWN PICTURES.” 


VALUABLE EXPERIENCE. 

“Have you an opening on your staff, sir?” asked a 
man as he entered an editor’s office. 

“What department would you like to work in?” 

“TI think I could make a great success of the ‘ An- 
swers to Correspondents.’” 

“‘ Have you ever conducted such a department ?” 

** No, sir.” 

“Then-on what do you base your belief that you 
could do that sort of work ?” 

“IT have spent several months answering the ques- 
tions of a four-year-old boy.” 

“T think you'll do.” 


—_—»_—_ 


Sur. “ From present indications, what do you think 
will be the most notable thing about the drama of the 
future?” 

He. “* The absence of an audience.” 


—_—_.>___—- 


‘What do you conceive to be the chief end of man, 
doctor ?” asked the Freshman. 

“Well,” returned the professor, thoughtfully, “ it 
all depends. If you are going in for scholarships, I 
should say the head; if for foot-ball honors, the foot 
is the end to be cultivated.” 

a an 


Miss Ortum. “ Papa, you know, gave me a large 
cake on my birthday, and studded it with gold dollars 
—one for each birthday of my life.” 

Miss Quizz. “ How nice!. And have you spent{them 
all yet?” 

Miss Ortum. “ Yes. 
thei." 

Mise Quizz. “Oh, isn’t it just lovely! 
have paid a big price for it?” 


I bought this new cloak with 


sut you must 


Wy 
> 
4 
i, 


< 


ait 


DECORATION. 


MR. PLAINWAYS (reproachfully). ‘THAT LAMP ALWAYS GAVE A VERY GOOD LIGHT, MY 


DEAR, WHY HAVE you 


PUT IT INTO PETTICOATS ?” 





why 























A SATISFACTORY 
‘““WHO DAT MAN I PASS YONDER LOOKIN’ 80 MAD, BRER SIMYUN?” 


BRER ROACH. 





CRITERION. 


BRER SIMYUN. “‘ Hirt’s A FELLER NAMED DODGYNEES, WHICH HE'S MAD ’CAUSE I WOULD'N’ 


LEN’ HIM FI’ CENTS, 


WHEN DE SHERIFF SOLE OLE MARSTER OUT, 'FO’ DE WAH, DAT NIGGAH 


DIDN’ FETCH BUT SEVEN HUNDERD DOLLARS, AN’ DAT’S MY OPINION OF UM NOW.” 


THE INFANTILE VIEW. 
They say that I have cut a tooth, 
But why I cannot see. 
If they would only heed the truth, 
They'd see that it cut me. 
cnneraenniiaammingan 


Mrs. Noonniper. “ You will send up to our flat, Mr. 
Butcher, and take back that ham.” 

Buronre. ‘Anything wrong with it ?” 

Mus. Noonrine, ‘* Well, I should say so! You told 
me it was fresh, and it is really as salt as can be.” 


———.———— 


“Yon shouldn't fight with neighbors’ children,” said 
a Pittsburg Sunday-school teacher to one of her schol- 
ars; ‘* you should heap coals of fire on their heads.” 
“T can't,” was the reply; “ we buri natural gas.” 
eS SS ae 


Penevorr. “ There is one thing about us, Jack, that 
I like. We are sensible lovers. We don’t use that 
idiotic baby talk.” 

Jack. **No. And we never will, either, will we?” 

Peneiore, “ Nopey.” 

—_~.—_————_ 

* Boo-hoo-hoo!” cried the bride. 

“* What is it, dear ?” asked the groom from the other 
end of the breakfast table, 

“ Y-y-you bave bub-broken your pup-pup-promise,” 
sobbed the bride. “ Yon said nothing should ever 
come between us, and the bub-breakfast table is there 
now !” 


A PAINFUL CONFESSION. 
I would not be Cesar or Horace to-day, 
Unknown as I am and unread, 
Nor Shakespeare, nor Bacon, nor Milton, oh nay! 
For every man child of ’em’s dead. 


—_—>_—_ 


“ Have you burglar-alarms in your new house 2?” 

**No. Don’t need ‘em. When I’ve paid for the 
house there won’t be anything left to attract the burg- 
lars.” 

“What's become of young Dimity? I never see 
him any more,” said a customer to Mr. Challie, of the 
firm of Challie & Peekay, proprietors and managers 
of a vast dry-goods emporium. 

“*T had to dispense with his services.” 

“ Ah ” 

“Yes. He was too exact.” 

“Indeed 2?” 

* And too conscientious.” 

“T never beard exactness and conscientiousness 
made the causes of a man’s discharge before.” 

“Well, those qualities may be all right in their place, 
but a dry-goods establishment is hardly the place for 
them.” . 

“T don’t quite understand why.” 

“Well, Vil tell you. I happened to overhear a cus- 
tomer ask young Dimity how much a certain piece of 
goods was worth. ‘Well, ma’am,’ said Dimity, in re- 
ply, ‘that goods is worth 75 cents a yard, but the 
price is $1 00.’ You can see for yourself what an im. 
practicable man he was for the dry-goods trade.” 


ee 


SUPPLEMENT. 


ST. KATHERINE’S BY THE 
TOWER. 
(Continyed from page 504.) 


out a husband and he without a wife, Iam 
a charge to you, who will, doubtless, in ‘due 
course, have your own wife and children, 
and he will-be solitary and unhappy to the 
end of his days. I have opened the matter to 
Sister Katherine, who weeps to think that 
she shall never see the boy again, and.to Dr. 
Lorrymer, who hath not yet given me his 
opinion, but is much moved at my pro- 
posal. 

‘Dear brother, help me in this matter. 
It may be that my father and mother will 
give me the permission which I seek. It is 
a terrible thing to ask, because I may never 
hope to see again any of my own kith and 
kin. Yet it is my duty to my lover. Help 
me thus: Sit down and write to mother, 
Tell her that George, being left alone and re- 
fused any hope of pardon, must needs have 
a wife, and that he will take no other wife 
but me—Sylvia. Therefore, that I—Sylvia 
—who am promised to him, must go on board 
ship, the first convict transport that sails, 
and so join my lover and be married to him 
by the Chaplain of the Settlement. Tell her, 
further, that you cannot leave George alone, 
and that you will wait with him until your 
sister arrives, I think that then they will 
not refuse, but for the sake of getting you 
home again they will let me go. Farewell.” 


When I had read this letter I looked up. 
George had a letter in his hand—also in 
Sylvia’s writing—and was staring straight 
before him across the creek, the tears in his 
eyes, 

‘*What does she say, George?” I asked. 
‘*Nay, I seek not to know the contents of 
your letter, which are all for your own eyes, 
but you shall hear what Sylvia says to me.” 

With that I read her letter to me. 

‘*How can I suffer this sacrifice?” he cried. 
“ That she should leave her home and endure 
the hardships of the long voyage, and come 
out to live with me in this rude place! No, 
no—I cannot—I must not—suffer it.” 

Well, we talked it over. As for me, I per- 
ceived at the outset that Sylvia’s project 
must be carried into effect. Why, all this 
trouble—the whole trouble—was begun by 
her strange conduct; it was due to George, 
if only by way of reparation, that she should 
come out to him. In no other way would 
he ever enjoy any happiness. 

‘* But Sylvia—my tender Sylvia,” he said. 
**Can she live in a hut such as this?” 

‘** Your tender Sylvia,” I replied, ‘‘ who at 
home gets up at six, makes the puddings and 
the pies, the cakes and the preserves and the 
wine, can do all that you want here. What 
else is there for her to do? Then this hut, 
which is as comfortable a frame house as 
there is in the settlement, can be built bigger 
when you grow richer. Why, already you 
have a farm-yard which would look well in 
England; there are your cattle, your sheep, 

your pigs, your geese, and your fowls. 
Tiveey year you will extend your borders; 
you will sell your produce to the settlement; 
you will add to the number of your servants; 
this hut shall become a substantial dwelling- 
house of brick, as big as the Governor’s; this 
garden in front shall become a spacious lawn; 
you, who now dress in rough Osnaburg, lit- 
tle better than the convicts, your servants, 
will go in broadcloth. You will grow rich 
here, George. Hardship? What hardship 
to breathe this fragrant air; to watch yonder 
lovely creek; to eat the fruits of your own 
country in this distant land? Is there an 
hardship in love? Talk not to me of bard 
ship. There will be none, believe me, except 
the separation from her parents and friends. 
And this, George, by the beneficent operation 
of nature, will be speedily made up to her 
by new ties, more tender still.” 

“But the voyage. How will she endure 
the voyage? Who will take care of her?” 

‘“The captain of the - ¢ the officers of 
the ship, and the officers of the Marines on 
board wiil be as tender over her as over a 
baby. And ainong the wives of the Marines 
or the free settlers there will surely be some 
honest woman who will become her maid, 
or her nurse, whichever you please. No 
more words, George,” I cried, clapping my 
hand upon his shoulder. ‘‘ She must come. 
When you are fairly married, then—and not 
before—with a contented heart will I leave 
this place and go home again, if I am per- 
mitted to win my native shores in safety.” 

(TO BE OCONTINUED.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Extract of BEEF. 


The best and most economical “Stock” for 
Soups, Ete. 


One _ pound uals forty-five unds of 
prime lean Beet. 4 e 


Send for our book of receipts showing use 
of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces, 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 
TABLE TALK. 


Every lady who presides at a table is in- 
terested to know how she can depend upon 
having things come upon the table as she 
would like them. How often are remarks 
like this made : ‘‘ This is just my fate ; when 
I especially want a nice thing, somehow or 
other it turns out poor !” 

A lady expects company for tea. She 
orders, for instance, biscuits, and they are 
brought to the table heavy and indigestible. 
How many housekeepers can testify to mor- 
tification, as Well as disappointment, under 
such circumstances! It may not, however, 
have occurred to them that it is not always 
the ‘‘cook’s fault.” Your biscuits, cakes, 
pot-pies, puddings, etc., cannot be raised 
with earth or worthless substitutes, and it 
becomes your own fault when you permit 
any Baking Powder to come into your kitch- 
en about which you know absolutely nothing 
as to its purity or healthfulness. 

The market is flooded with ‘low-priced ” 
Baking Powders, gotten up to make an un- 
just profit by unscrupulous manufacturers 
and dealers, and it is worthy the attention 
of all housekeepers to note there is at least 
one brand of Baking Powder distinctly sold 
upon its merits, and which can be relied 
upon for uniform strength and purity. The 
Royal Baking Powder, now known almost 
the world over as a standard article, has 
stood the test of a quarter of a century, and 
its friends among the ladies are legion. 


In Church, 





Flowers for the Bridal 


The Etiquette 
of Bridals 


The Belongings 
of a Bride 


When On the 


Home After the 





ICE-CREAM MADE AT HOME 
Cheaply and quickly by using a Triple-Motion 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 


a .<, Gearing completely covered. 
= Foam) Tubs will never shrink and fall to 
eee Wpicces. Cans of heavy tin plate. 
Beaters are tinned and malle- 
= able iron, so they will not 
break if droppedon to the floor,and 
the only Freezer in the wide world 
having the Triple Motion, where- 
by the cream is beaten smooth and 
am fine during the freezing process. 
Costs no more than cheap imitations. 
Inquire for the “White Mountain” of your local 
dealer in house-furnishing goods. 
A copy of “‘ Frozen Dainties,” a collection of choice 
copyrighted receipts for ice-cream, sherbet, water-ice, 
etc.,will be mailed free to any address upon application. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 
144 Hollis Street, Nashua, N. H. 


NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
by Peck’s Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Whis 
pers heard. Successful when all remedies 


fall. Gold only by F. Hisc0x,863 B'way,N.Y. Write for book of proof REE 





See June Number of 


The Ladtes 


Home 
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Ten Cents a Copy, or 











or at Home? 


Answering the question of 
Home vs. Church Weddings. 


Just Before the Ceremony 


Bridal Trip 


Honeymoon [] 


Fournal (K 


mee Mailed to any address from now 
to January, 1892, balance of this 


year, on receipt of only 50 cents. 
CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Packer’s Tar Soap 


Is One of Nature’s Remedies, and the 


IDEAL TOILET SOAP. 


Soothing _ “Of great value for cleansing the scalp, and is soothing and healing in 

and irritable conditions of the skin.”— Toledo Medical and Surgical Reporter. 

3 “Bland, lathers readily, and in odor recalls the breath of balsamic 
Refreshing. 


woods.”— Marion Harland. 
Sold by druggists, 25 cents. Mention Harper's Bazar, and send 10 cents for sample (half-cake) to 


THE PACKER MFC. CO., 100 Fulton Street, New York. 


N > 





“No Admittance.” 


























mi! How familiar this sign! How well it helps to 
No hide the unclean mysteries of many canning fac- 
es Admittance tories ! 
| é f : 
of Lf But here’s a contrast! Our mammoth canning 
¢ Dai! E> kitchen (we like this name better than factory) 
.@ '-' is open for inspection from morning till night, 
LA ‘| ) and we will be glad to senda card of admittance 
= ad Zz to any reader of this periodical who cares to 
ephicgstite = write for it. FRANCO AMERICAN 


Green Turtle, Terrapin, Chicken, Consommé, Purée of Game, Malli- 
gatawny, Mock Turtle,Ox-Tail, fomato,Chicken Gumbo French Bouillon, 
Julienne, Pea, Printanier, Mutton Broth, Vegetable, Beef, Pearl Tapioca. 


First-class grocers keep them, but look out for imitations. 
None genuine without the trade-mark on the label. 
A sample can sent on receipt of the price of postage, 14 cents. 
Packed in quart, pint and 44 pt. cans, and in quart glass jars. TRADE 


The Franco-American Food Co., 


West Broadway and Franklin St., New York City. 
Franklin Street Station, Sixth Avenue Elevated Road. 
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JOHN H, WOODBURY, Dermatologist, 


125 W, 42d St.,N.¥. City. At Druggists or by mail, Price 50c. 
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HAIR (Established 1861.) At Wholesale Prices. 
’ Natural Curly Bangs, $1.50; Switches, stems 
24 in., 202., 18 in. long, 90c. ; 244 oz., 20 in. long, $1.50; v 
Gray,$2 and $8; White, $5; Ladies’ and Gents’ Wigs,$10; Are AMERICAN 
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PERSONAL: BEAUTY 
HOW TO 
ACQUIRE and RETAIN IT. 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfluous Hair; to 
Develop the Form; to Increase or 
Reduce Flesh ; to Color and Restore 
the Hair, Brows and Lashes, and to 
Beautify the Complexion, A book of 












‘ interest to every lady. Mailed (sealed) 
for 6 cents, to psy postage. It contains many hints, testi- 
monials and valuable receipts (easily prepared at home), 
and shows how to obtain free samples of Cosmetics, 

MADAME LAUTIER, 124 West 23d St., New York City. 
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Prof. 1. HUBERT’S 


ALVINA CREAM 


For | es ong the Complexion. 
Removes all Freckles, janburn, Punples, Liver 
Moles, and other imperfections. Not covering, but remov- 


ing all blemishes, and permanently restoring the com. 
plexion to its original freshness. For sale at your Drug- 
gist, or sent postpaid on receipt of price—50c. 

Prof. |. HUBERT, TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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RIVER OF LOST SOULS. 
Wie SN the armor-clad conquistadores of Cortez had subdued the 
kingdom of the Aztecs, they went northward to take possession of 
the outlying provinces of the Rio Grande in the name of Christ and the 
King of Spain. As in the overthrow of Montezuma, the religious inter 
pretation of the crusade was little more than a pretext for the material 
aggrandizement of Spain, yet in all the events attending the subjugation 
of the territory the cross was faithfully, if only outwardly, regarded as the 
first cause of the undertaking. Even under such conditions the cross was 
mightier than temporal power, since to-day the story of Christ remains in 
the names of hundreds of localities and in the religious observances of 
the people, while the tread of Spanish soldiers is heard no more in the 
New World 

On their northward march along the fertile Rio Grande Valley, and 
across What is now the desert of Arizona and New Mexico, the Spaniards 
found no bar to theirprogress until they reached the mountains from which 
the Rio San Juan takes its rise. Here they were confronted by such lofty 
mountain ranges, such precipitous steeps, and such impassable cafions that 
they turned back in dismay. True to their custom of giving a religious 
significance to everything that they chanced to see, they called the most 
tortuous and awe-inspiring stream of the mountains the Rio de las Animas 
Perdidas—the River of Lost Souls. It was not until the modern gold- 
seeker disturbed the quiet of the lonely region that the river lost anything 
of its name or its primeval solitude. The gold-seeker had no time to 
waste in calling it the Rio de las Animas Perdidas; he spoke of it as the 
Animas, and considered himself magnanimous that he did not rechristen 
it entirely in keeping with the practical nomenclature of the new West. 
Thus is it known to-day, while all the region roundabout, from Uncom- 
pabgre Plata on the north to New Mexico on the south, is described as the 

San Juan country.” The newspapers of Colorado often call it ‘‘ the 
Silver San Juan,” as a tribute to the product that has reclaimed it from the 
control of Indians and wild animals. 

The traveller will do well to enter the San Juan country from the north 
by way of the Black Cafion of the Gunnison and Montrose rather than 
from the south by way of New Mexico and Durango. There are two 
reasons for this, either one of which would influence the experienced tour- 
ist. From the north the most important parts of the railroad riding are 
on the down grade, which implies a comfortable condition of affairs, with 
an entire absence of cinders and half-deafening noises from the locomotive, 
and at least a temporary abatement of the fear that, aftey all, the overbur- 
dened little engine may not be able to drag the train up the steep and 
crooked grades. On a long down grade the predominant feeling is one of 
confidence that the train will reach its destination in time, if the engineer 
will only ease up a little more on the air-brakes. The other reason for the 
southward journey is that if the traveller wishes to carry away with him 
a distinet and recognizable impression of the San Juan Mountains and the 
cafion of the Rio de las Animas Perdidas, he should see them after the 
feeling which Ouray has forced upon him has grown a few days old, for if 
Ouray comes last in the long succession of scenic wonders, it will dwarf all 
the rest as Uncompahgre Peak towers over its neighbors. With Ouray in 
the hazy eekeround and the cafion of the River of Lost Souls in the clear 
foreground, the picture is perfect. In scenery, at least, last impressions 
are the dominating ones. 

To most persons the first sight of the Rocky Mountains is something of 
a disappoistment; but after the might and majesty and awesome grandeur 
of the great rocks have once been felt, their influence on the mind and 
heart can never grow dull or weak. It is rarely an influence of beauty 
and repose, but rather an overmastering sense of height and breadth and 
matehiess bulk. There is about the huge masses a harsh grandeur that 
rarely merges into the purple softness “of the Alleghanies or the Blue 


















Ridge, even when seen at great dis- 
tances. On a clear day one may 
stand on an eminence in almost any 
part of Colorado, and count the 
mountain-peaks for a hundred miles 
up and down the range. To the eye 
the mountains will become fainter 
and fainter and more delicateiy blue 
and gray, until they suddenly drop 
out of sight, as though the range 
had unexpectedly come to an end. 
There are no merging and mingling 
of lights and shades; each peak and 
mountain slope has its own distinct- 
ness and individuality, until the eye 
reaches the extreme limit of its vis- 
ion. Beyond is apparently only un- 
obstructed space. This peculiarity 
is not due to the mountains them 
selves, but to the clearness, dryness, 
and rarefied condition of the air 
So thin and pure is the atmosphere 
on the high altitudes of Colorado 
that the eye can see with distinct 
ness objects nearly ten times the 
distance that it can on the Atlantic 
coast. 

Along the River of Lost Souls, 
and in most of the San Juan country, the views are not par- 
ticularly extensive, owing to the nearness and height of the 
surrounding mountains. This portion of southwestern Colo- 
rado is so tumbled and broken, and the mountains so thickly 
fill all the landscape, that when the traveller is not making 
his way along narrow cafions between heights that seem to 
reach the clouds, he is either struggling up one steep slope 
or cautiously groping his way down another. Here and there, 
as at Silverton, Red Mountain, and Ironton, there are beautiful 
natural parks that soothe the worried senses and give relief to 
a harassed feeling of mountainous imprisonment. In going 
into this region of rocky heights and sombre cafions the first 
of these peaks that the traveller reaches after leaving Ouray is 
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a sudden and unexpected contrast to the perilous windings of 
the stage-road, which here and there clings to the face of per- 

pe sndicular cliffs, and crawls around roc ky corners that seem 
to overhang infinite space. This stage ride from Ouray up to 
Red Mountain, or to the end of Otto Mears’s new Silverton 
Railroad, is worth in itself a journey half way across the 
continent. For my part, I shall remember it as one of the 
pleasantest of many trips in the Rocky Mountains. In the 
early chill of a breathless September morning, while yet the 
shadows were lingering on the rocky walls above the town, 
the stage on which I was a passenger began its long climb to 
the top of the divide. The driver and two miners oeeupied 
the front seat, two passengers shared the middle seat with me, 
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CANON OF THE RIO SAN JUAN, 


while the back seat contained a St. Louis capitalist, his wife, 
and family physician. The St. Louis gentleman’s son and 
various pieces of baggage were stowed away in odd corners 
here and there. 

It was a prosaic enough load of people, perhaps, but the 
subtle influence of the rarefied air, the charm of the mountain 
scenery, and the glamour of a stage ride in the heart of the 
primeval wilderness were over all, so that to even the traveller 
who thinks that he has reached the limit of new sensations 
there was something about it that distinctly commanded atten 
tion, and gave a quickening touch to the sense of apprecia- 
tion. The sunshine beat whitely upon rocks and ridges high 
overhead, the pine-trees murmured drowsily in the fresh breeze, 


JLPAN MOUNTAINS, SAN JUAN, COLORADO 





and down in the bed of the cafion, 
hundreds of feet below, the moun- 
tain torrent foamed and roared des- 
perately about the great bowlders in 
its path. The road itself twisted in 
and out, as though striving hard to 
escape from its rough environment. 
Its bed was worn smooth by the 
wheels of many ore-wagons and the 
feet of countless pack-animals,which 
from time to time seemed to meet 
the stage only in narrow places over- 
hanging precipices. Whatever mis- 
givings the passengers may have felt, 
or whatever barely stifled shrieks 
may have been wrung from the beau- 
tiful St. Louis lady as the outer 
wheels of the stage touched the 
very edge of the precipice, had ef- 
fect on neither the careful driver 
on the front seat nor the complacent 
teamster who was lurching past on 
the inner side with his four wiry 
mules and a groaning ore-wagon, 
for such chance meetings on the 
verge of eternity were to these men 
the commonplace matters of every- 
day life. After hair-breadth escapes 
of this kind, and after a bréathless moment as the stage crossed 
a common wooden bridge that spanned a chasm of heart-sink- 
ing depth, it was a relief and a pleasure to ride swiftly through 
lofty aisles of sombre pines, or scramble up the side of an 
obstructing mountain in all the fervent glow of the ascending 
sun. 

Since that September day, however, the Silverton Railway 
has come in upon them, with all the appliances and accom- 
paniments of modern civilization, and now, no doubt, at regu- 
lar intervals during the day, darkens with clouds of smoke the 
crimson front of that wonderful red mountain from which one 
of the camps takes its name. I do not suppose that Ironton 
and Red Mountiin are really much differetit with the railway 

















TOLTEC GORGE. 


than they were without it, but to the appreciative mind the 
presence of a railway in these grand solitudes is hardly less than 
a presumptuous intrusion. 

Even in the most acutely sensitive appreciation of nature’s 
forms and colors and local individualities, there is a touch of 
unacknowledged regret such as the mountain camper feels 
when he is on the point of forsaking his old camping-ground 
for the busy ways of civilization. The camper may not always 
be able to define his sensations or the fine gradations of his 
feelings, yet when he has gathered up all of his equipment and 
gone a few steps on his journey, he turns to look back half 
mournfully at the deserted spot, because he has left a part of 
his life there. So in this ride along the heights above Ouray, 
not only the occasion itself, but the trees, the rocks, the foaming 
torrent, have claimed their place in the traveller's life 

The charm of this mountain ride does not end altogether 
when the traveller leaves the stage, but continues with him as 
the train on the Silverton Railway carries him down from the 
crest of the divide to the rocky cafion far below. The descent 
is one of the most admirable pieces of railroad engineering in 
the United States. As the train winds slowly down the steep 
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mountain-side, the traveller who takes the rear platform for 
his point of view can see several layers of track up and down 
the slope, something not unlike the rounds of a huge ladder. 
The upper layers he has already traversed, while the lower ones 
he will reach in good time if the air-brakes hold, which they 
always do. ‘This zigzagging down a mountain, as though the 
train were descending stairs, impresses itself upon the Eastern 
mind in a way not easily overlooked. The usual feeling of 
apprehension lest the engine, in climbing a mountain, get stuck 
fast in the very midst of its slowest and noisiest exertions, 
gives place to a touch of genuine alarm lest the train break 
loose from its steel fetters and go plunging into chaos at the 
next curve. This feeling comes to none but the tourist. The 
mountain miner faces death and disaster so often, and he 
takes the chances of a hair’s-breadth so readily, that danger 
loses its usual benumbing influences upon the brain and nerves 
I do not suppose that a mountain miner has a less instinctive 
fear of death than any other man, yet he has stared into its 
grim face so many times that the features have become familiar 
and commonplace. 

The town of Silverton knows the dreadful pain of hunger. To 
the traveller who waits an hour at mid-day for a train connec 
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tion, Silverton is rather a prosaic sort of 
place, consisting of a profusion of small 
frame buildings clustered about a central 
business street, yet it has a history which, 
if related in anything like truthful detail, 
throws the sensitive nerves into a shiver of 
quick sympathy. The beautiful little valley 
in which Silverton stands was first occupied 
in 1860, when Colonel Baker and a party of 
hardy prospectors spent a terrible winter 
here, shut in by snow and cut off from food 
supplies. In the spring the half-starved 
prospectors eluded the watchful Indians and 
returned East, leaving only a few log huts to 
show that white men had entered the region. 
The little valley became known as Baker's 
Park, and when, ten years later, a more suc- 
cessful effort was made to get at the mineral 
riches of the mountains, the town of Silver- 
ton was begun there because it was about 
the only level spot of land in that part of the 
country. In its early days Silverton often 
went hungry, for the reason that there was 
no way of bringing in supplies from early in 
November until late in April. Even in these 
Jater years the luxury of fresh nicat is some- 
times not to be thought of, for the snows of 
winter put a stop to the running of trains 
from Durango, the market town to the south- 
ward. Common beef often sells as high as 
two dollars a pound. The summer visitor 
need expect no such prices, however, as the 
cost of living here is not greater than else- 
where in southwestern Colorado. The fer- 
tile agricultural valley just north of Durango 
acts as a check upon prices in the San Jue 
region. 

For a mining camp, Silverton is as reace- 
ful and quiet a town as one will find ‘a Colo- 
rado. For that matter, the piace always has 
been noted for its law-abiding, industrious 
spirit. Among its inhabitants are many per- 
sons of more than usual culture and intel- 
lectual training, which are qualities of no 
special use in the work of prospecting the 
mountains and opening mines. The unlet- 
tered laborer is just as successful in this re- 
gion as the most learned and cultured schol- 
ar, and frequently more so, for chance seems 
to hold out more rewards in mining to the 
man of muscle and dogged perseverance than 
to the less hardy and less persistent scientist. 
Of course, in the long-run, the scientist wins, 
for what he lacks in the way of chance he 
makes up in business and executive ability, 
which mental training gives him. It is a 
high tribute to the med views of Western 
civilization that in these mining regions the 
learned and the unlearned work side by side 
in the most perfect harmony. Often the 
polished college graduate will have for his 
partner a man who cannot read his own 
name after it is written, much less write it 
himself. In these cases the friendships are 
strong and true, not because one partner has 
a finished education and the other almost 
heroic muscular strength, but because the 
two workers meet on the common level of 
American manhood. Men who are not men 
all the way through, and who are not manly 
and straightforward under all circumstances, 
uever make such partnerships as that. In 
no other country than America, and in few 
other parts of it than the liberal, broad-mind- 
ed West, can such a state of things be found. 
Persons whose views of life are tinted with 
the yellow lines of pessimism, and who re- 
fuse to believe in that equality of birth which 
the Declaration of Independence asserts, 
would do well to study life as it may be 
seen among the rugged mountain-peaks of 
southwestern Colorado. There are lessons 
in human life to be learned there which no 
man need be ashamed to take away. 

Whatever may be the differences in the 
mental and social attainments of the people 
of Silverton, there is only one standard of 
opinion concerning the richness of the mines 
in the San Juan region. 

“Look here,” said a man whose faith I 
sought to test; ‘‘if I did not feel dead open- 
and-shut sure of making my fortune here, all 
in good time, do you suppose I would stay? 
My mine is worth a good million just as it 
stands.” 

** Why don’t you sell, and so put an end to 
this pork-and-beans and hot-biscuit existence 
of yours,” I suggested. 

** Because no one would pay that price, in 
the first place, and because, in the second 
place, I shall take more than a milfion out of 
it when I get it properly developed. This 
developing is what costs. A friend of mine 
has paid forty thousand dollars for develop- 
ment work, and he hasn’t reached the min- 
ere! yet. He wouldn't sell for any ope 
Hie would be a fool if he did, for he is right 
on top of the stuff. Now here is where East- 
ern people get fooled. They suppose, when 
they buy stock in a mine, that they are going 
to get their money back in dividends without 
delay. They don’t understand this unpro- 
ductive work, and so when the stock is used 
up they call the whole thing a swindle, and 
give it up. All mining operations are not 
swindles, by a long way, although they do 
not turn out well. There are -swindles in 
every sort of business, and perhaps mining 
has had its share. My idea about investing in 
mines is this: Don’t invest in anything, not 
even real estate, unless you can keep an eye 
on it to see that you get honest treatment.” 

The mining regions of Colorado are pes. 
lous with such men as this. The pluck and 
patient endurance which these men show are 
almost beyond belief. Many of them make co- 
lossal fortunes eventually, and many, many 
do not. Ah, those many, many who do not! 
What broken hearts and wrecked and ruined 
lives lie hidden there! Surely that is a 
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strange and grim fatality which takes the 
morning and mid-day of a man’s life, and in 
the afternoon leaves only the ashes of unat- 
tained ambition. The rude cabins among 
the inhospitable mountain-peaks have their 
woful stories of disappointment and despair 
to those who can read their mute language. 
In them the hard-worked miner has had his 
dream of wealth and power and reunited 
love, while in his Eastern home his mother 
and friends wondered year by year why he 
did not send the money to pay off the mort- 
gage on the farm, and why a coolness seemed 
to come between him and that neighbor’s 
daughter whom he had hoped to deck with 
the gold of the Western mines. His Eastern 
friends cannot understand the hardships and 
chances of a miner’s life, and too often they 
forget him as one who somehow lacks the 
ability to make his way in the world. Thus, 
unnoticed by fortune and neglected by those 
friends who should cherish him most, he 
wears out his life in a mere hole in the 
ground; yet through it all, and even unto bit- 
ter old age, he has his dream of friends and 
home and love. 

Silverton has her dreams, too, of wealth 
and power. She has pluck enough, if that 
be sufficient, to make her dream a reality. 
Her people claim that she is gaining ground 
all the time. The opening of the new Sil- 
verton Railway, which taps the rich a 
to the north, is proof of that. Nearly all the 
mineral wealth of the region that the miners 
have succeeded in getting to market passes 
through Silverton, and goes on down the 
cafion of the River of Lost Souls to Durango. 
This wonderful cafion begins a short distance 
south of Silverton, and ends a few miles 
north of Durango. The ride down this Sil- 
verton branch of the Denver and Rio Grande 
Railway is one that the tourist cannot wisely 
overlook. Until the railroad went through 
the cafion in 1882 by clinging to the faces 
of precipices along part of the way, no hu- 
man being had traversed its entire length. 
When one rides between the towering walls 
and beholds the wild grandeur and grim 
magnificence of the scenes along the way, 
the action of the Conquistadores in turning 
back in dismay from the River of Lost Souls 
is appreciated from its rightful point of view. 
No civilized person, except the gold-seeker, 
would penetrate the forbidding region. In 
itself the River of Lost Souls would be plea- 
sant enough if it were not for the shadows 
that br over it at every hour of the day 
except high noon. The cliffs and walls and 
mountain-peaks crowd upon it so closely, as 
though regretting its narrow and tortuous 
existence, that the sun lights up its gloomy 
waters with reluctant and taistahining radi- 
ance. Along the river the most noteworthy 
mountain-peaks are the Needles, the splin- 
tered summits of which stand outlined against 
the sky in a manner showing at a glance the 
origin of their name. : 





A few miles away is the massive bulk of 
Garfield Peak, which the railroad people 
christened in honor of the martyred Garfield. 
In another part of the San Juan region, near 
the summit of the wonderful Toltec Gorge, 
a marble monument does its part to keep 
alive the memory of that murdered Presi- 
dent. An excursion party of the National 
Association of General Passenger and Ticket 
Agents paused atthe Toltec Gorge on Sep- 
tember 26, 1881,.and held memorial burial 
services for Garfield, who was then lying 
dead in Cleveland. Later a monument was 
placed on the spot. The traveller catches a 
passing glimpse of it at the western end of 
the Toltec tunnel. 

Near Rockwood the Animas Cafion—as the 

rosaic residents call the:cafion of the Rio de 
as Animas Perdidas—narrows to a mere 
slit between two parallel walls of solid rock. 
For a mile or more the railroad runs along 
the face of one of these walls on a roadway 
blasted out of the sheer precipice, which was 
a piece of engineering more remarkable than 
any part of the construction of the line 
through the Royal Gorge of the Arkansas. Be- 
low Rockwood the cafion widens and merges 
into a beautiful agricultural valley hemmed 
in by rounded hills and graceful mountain 
slopes. The River of Lost Souls loses its 
sombre character, and becomes a peaceful 
stream, full of sunlit pools and rippling shal- 
lows. The old Conquistadores and their 
warrior priests may have had a religious in- 
terpretation of this transition of the turbulent 
river, but if so, their records have made no 
note of it. 

There is much in the country roundabout 
here that history has forgotten. The ancient 
Toltecs inhabited southwestern Colorado in 
ages long past. In the valley of the Rio 
Mancos the cliff dwellings, the old pottery, 
andthe ruins of irrigating canals tell of a 
vanished race more civilized and learned in 
science and agriculture than any of the abo- 
rigines who lived after them. Whence they 
came, where they went, and who they bad 

nly 


are matters of the merest ——— 
a few weeks ago additional re 

in La Plata County and taken to Durango, 
where the representatives of a more perfect 
civilization have come in and possessed the 
land. The history of the human race is at 
best a queer thing. 

Right at the sunniest and pleasantest part 
of the River of Lost Souls sits Durango, the 
market-place and headquarters for all the 
San Juan region. Its founders named it 
well, for it is in fact as well as in name the 
gateway to the rich country to the north and 
northwest. To Durango come the ores to be 
smelted, the mountain merchants to buy 
goods, and the prospectors to be fitted out 
anew. One would think that this business 
would be enough to maintain a reasonable 
standard of prosperity, yet to the southward 
are the cattle-men, the sheep-men, and per- 


ics were found. 





sons 7 in various affairs who pay trib- 
ute to Durango’s trade. The city has been 
in existence only since 1880, but it has made 
such rapid and substantial progress in that 
time that its future is beyond dispute. Leav- 
ing the precious minerals out of considera- 
tion entirely, there is enough coal in south- 
western Colorado to make Durango a city of 
commercial importance. In fact, the wealth 
of the country here is more in coal than in 
gold and silver, although the mineral output 
amounts to millions of dollars each year. 
The immense coal deposits are as yet un- 
touched, except where the Durango people 
have gone for coal tosupply their ore-smelter 
and their grate fires. In the course of time, 
probably within two or three years, a broad- 
gauge railroad will be built from Durango to 
some point on the Atlantic and Pacific Rail- 
road, or to the Santa Fe system at Albu- 
querque, in the Rio Grande valley. This will 
open a market for Durango coal in all parts 
of New Mexico and Arizona. When this is 
done, Durango will be disappointed if she 
does not double her population within two 

ears’ time. There is no good reason why 

urango should not become quite as much a 
manufacturing city as a commercial centre. 
The river will furnish unfailing water-power 
for any number of mills, while if steam- 
power is desired, the coal to make it is only 
a few miles away. Almost immeasurable 
forests of timber are close at hand for work- 
ers in wood, and millions of sheep for woollen 
manufacturers are scattered all through the 
surrounding country and New Mexico. It 
has always been a matter of wonder to me 
why Colorado and New Mexico, which raise 
sheep in countless numbers, have no woollen 
mantfactories, and why, also, they send their 
livestock to Kansas City and Omaha, and 
bring part of it back as tinned meats. Shrewd 
as he is in most things, the Western man is 
at times wildly and even grotesquely incon- 
sistent in his business affairs. Durango has 
a que chance to set an example that all 
Colorado and New Mexico towns may follow 
with yearly increasing profit. 

After passing Durango the River of Lost 
Souls runs south through a stock-raising 
country to the New Mexico line, where it 
turns to the southwest, and eventually finds 
it8 way into the Rio San Juan, from which 
the San Juan country takes its name. To be 
— y correct in the matter, the San 

uan country should include only the wa- 
ter-shed of the Rio San Juan, but for con- 
venience’ sake some of the Rio Grande and 
Unompahgre country is included in what is 
known as the San Juan mining regions. The 
San Juan River goes northwest to touch the 
extreme southwestern corner of Colorado, 
and then hastens westward to the Marble 
Cafion, where it joins the Rio Colorado, the 
most remarkable stream of water in the New 
World 

Witiiam Wi.tarp Howarp. 
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